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THE ART 
THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or doI but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





Our remarks on the unintelligent looting of the allied 
troops in China, written at the commencement of the pres- 
ent trouble, are being verified as the war goes on. Much 
more valuable things are being destroyed by the soldiers 
than those which they carry away from the palaces. 
Fine porcelains appeal to them simply as things that are 
easily broken, and they take a childish pleasure in 
smashing them. But furs and silks of not a tenth their 
value are carefully removed. The plunder, in the case of 
our troops, has largely been recovered by the officers, and 
has been sold at auction for the benefit of the poor 
people, Christian and pagan, of Pekin. Chinese mer- 
chants are the most careful and discriminating buyers at 
these sales, and the most valuable portion of the loot 
is likely to remain in China. 

It was the same in 1860. European and American 
collections were enriched chiefly by articles not readily 
breakable, such as embroidered garments, bronzes and 
enamels. Some of these may be seen at Vorce’s—a Man- 
chu nobleman’s lacquered and brass-bound chest, filled 
with ceremonial garments; a flower-pot of gilt bronze 
ornamented with cloisonné enamel, and the like. The 
man who took away the latter had all he could carry, 
and probably thought that the body of the piece was 
pure gold. But for fine porcelains, Mr. Vorce, like 


others, is compelled to buy from collections more legiti- . 


mately acquired. One of these was that formed by the 
late Earl of Chichester, who, as a diplomat made himself 
respected and liked by the Chinese, and who was pre- 
sented with some of the greatest rarities in his collec- 
tion by the Emperor Hsien-Feng. Mr. Vorce is the 
owner of two of these vases of pure white porcelain 
decorated in china in imitation of Eyropean wares with 
French hunting scenes in medallions and borders in 
gold, more or less closely copied from pieces of Royal 
Dresden porcelain. Though the Chinese are said to be 
such wonderful imitators, it is easy to detect the hand of 
the celestial decorator in every part of these vases. 
Other fine things from the same collection are an im- 
mense punch-bowl and platter, a large gourd-shaped vase 
of blue and white, and others of purple glaze, decorated 
pieces of famille verte and famille rose, etc. Other rari- 
ties are a beautiful tripod incense burner of gold-studded 
bronze, fitted with a modern cover of black wood, and 
carved jade; several hundred pieces of antique glass, 
Chinese and Roman; a double-gourd bottle in enamel 
with chrysanthemum decoration of exquisite beauty; a 
fine mirror-black vase of the Khang-si period decorated 
with a dragon in gold; snuff-bottles of red and mottled 
amber; an extraordinary jar of pale green jade with 
a peach branch, in places quite detached from the jar, 
a bowl of dark green jade of the finest quality. 


* * * 


It may properly be required of Mr. Guggenheimer and 
his confréres at the City Hall to explain why the Navy 
Arch is not kept in good repair. There is an appropria- 
tion of $4,000 for that purpose, but a small fraction of 
which has been expended, yet the bases of the arch and 
the detached columns have been suffered to get into a 
disgraceful condition, apparently to furnish an excuse for 
tearing the arch down and applying the money to some 
other and assuredly less useful purpose. While they are 
about it, our city fathers might also explain why nothing 
has been done regarding the decoration of the Council 
Chamber in the City Hall. Ten thousand dollars were 
appropriated for this work under the Strong administra- 
tion, the propriety of which act has been acknowledged 
by the present administration; yet there is no sign that 
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the work is ever to be begun. And there is the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument, bids for the erection of which 
have been opened, and the lowest bidder, a firm well 
known for its good work on the new wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum, declared; yet the contract is “ hung 
up” on some quibble about the particular quarry in Ver- 
mont from which the stone is to be taken. We have no 
interest in the politics which have probably caused all this 
delay, but we wish to see a beginning made in beautifying 
the city. The erection in permanent stone of the Navy 
Arch would be the greatest step ever taken in that direc- 
tion, and until the necessary funds are secured the tem- 
porary structure should be kept in repair as a reminder to 
the city that it has not yet done itself credit in the matter. 

sy the way, where, in all this business, is our Munici- 
pal Art Commission ? 

* * ok 


TuHeE Boston Museum has lost one of its most faith- 
ful and most capable servants in the late S. R. Koehler, 
who died suddenly of heart failure as he was getting 
into a train which was to take him to a health resort in 
the White Mountains. Mr. Koehler was the best au- 
thority on old prints in this country, and his opinion had 
weight with the experts of the principal European 
museums. Under his care, the print department of the 
Boston Museum has become a veritable storehouse, filled 
with treasures of engraving, etching, lithography, and 
other arts allied with these. The department will now 
come under the management of his late assistants 
carefully trained by him, one of whom is Miss 
Koehler, his daughter. He had long had a prevision 
of his death, and had taken measures accordingly, to 
secure the interrupted prosecution of his work. His 
death, nevertheless, will be felt as a personal loss by 
print collectors throughout the United States, and by 
every one interested in the graphic arts. Only last 
month we had the pleasure of printing some remarks on 
the present state-of color engraving in Europe, for which 
he furnished information. Mr. Koehler also organized 
the print department of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, was editor of the American Art Review dur- 
ing its short career, was author of a valuable catalogue 
raisonné of Durer’s works, printed by the Grolier Club, 
and of various pamphlets and essays relating to his 
specialty. ; 

ok K 


Tue International Jury which will accept paintings 
and declare awards at the exhibition at the Carnegie In- 
stitute, in Pittsburgh, is composed of the following well- 
known artists: Charles H. Davis, of Boston, landscape ; 
Thomas Eakins, Philadelphia, figure; John J. Enneking, 
Boston, landscape and animal painter; Frederick B. Freer, 
Chicago, figure; T. Alexander Harrison, Philadelphia, 
landscape; Eugene A. Poole, Pittsburgh, landscape and 
portraits; Frederick Porter Vinton, Bangor, Me., figure; 
and Anders L. Zorn, Stockholm, Sweden, figure. 
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THE problem of how to make windows interesting 
by simple leaded patterns and the intelligent introduction 
of a few bits of colored glass, without interfering with 
the entrance of abundant light and without requiring any 
great expense, is one that has been very successfully 
taken up by Heinigke and Bowen, who have just now 
in progress some charming windows for the reception 
room of Mr. Gilmore’s house in Philadelphia. The de- 
signs are very simple, but the repeat is broken here and 
there by ingenious modifications, and a sprinkling of 
color in small escutcheons and detached sprays of 
flowers and leaves heightens the effect. Similar in kind 
are the windows for the Flagler house in Edgewood, 
N. J., in which the color is mostly kept to the transoms 
filled with broadly treated landscapes and sea views in 
pure mosaic. A more ambitious work in which the paint- 
ing is of great importance is the series of three double 
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windows in the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia. 
These are in the Byzantine style, with figures of saints 
and angels under an open arcade supported by slender 
columns. These show the results of the thorough study 
of the great Byzantine mosaics at Ravenna and else- 
where, made by Mr. Heinigke, who is one of the most 
learned of our designers for stained glass. 

THE Pennsylvania Academy, the National Arts Club, 
and Mr. Louis Windmuller are competitors for the right 
to exhibit in this country the paintings and other works 
of American art which have won prizes at the Paris Ex- 
position. Mr. Windmuller wants to show them at the 
Stewart mansion in aid of the Navy Arch Fund. The 
purpose is excellent, but the Stewart house is ill adapted 
to such uses, while the new and enlarged gallery of the 
National Arts Club would be the ideal place in which to 
make the exhibition. Why cannot Mr. Windmuller and 
the officers of the club get together and give us a really 
attractive exhibition, one which would draw a paying 
crowd and add something substantial to the fund ? 

“ ANCESTRAL portraits for Americans” is a sign seen 
on a London shop this summer. Old portraits, very clev- 
erly copied, in black frames, and old gilt frames were for 
sale. One of our artists who is not lacking either in an- 
cestors or in ability to paint, but whose sense of humor 
is keen, brought home two of those portraits and hung 
them in her reception room, “ because they just tone in 
with everything else.” She facetiously alludes to them 
as Aunt Lou and Uncle Jem. Thus good-naturedly do 
we enjoy the fun poked at us. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


THE season is opening late, but with every prospect of 
being a lively one. At this writing several of the more 
prominent dealers have not yet returned from Europe 
with the pictures which they were so busy acquiring dur- 
ing the summer. Among them are Mr. Knoedler, but a 
few novelties are already to be seen at the Knoedler gal- 
leries. A few paintings by the veteran American painter, 
Newman, at one time the friend and patron of Millet, 
Rousseau, and Diaz, are especially notable. Now in his 
75th year Mr. Newman shows all the fire of youth, but 
chastened by the taste and knowledge that come only with 
years. His “ Mother and Child” is a novel and beautiful 
presentation of a world-old theme: It is very rich in color 
and perhaps the best bit of modelling and flesh painting 
that he has done. His “ Landscape with a Horse Drink- 
ing,’ though all in quiet browns and grays, contrasting 
with the crimson tone of the former painting, no less 
shows the colorist. It is a mountainous scene, with a lit- 
tle river winding through it, and a riderless white horse 
at a pool in the middle distance. Of their new etchings 
Knoedlers have already received two large plates, one of 
Notre Dame, by Haig, the often painted near view, with 
the abside and the spire of the Sainte Chapelle appearing 
beside the towers. The other is a splendid etching after 
Rembrandt’s celebrated «picture, “ Consolation.” The 
preacher in his broad-brimmed hat and the buxom widow 
whom he is consoling are wonderfully brought out from 
the shadowy background by the light from the candelabra 
on the table, which falls full upon an open Bible. These 
will be the most important etchings of the season. 

* * * 

Mr. Julius Oehme has, as yet, placed on exhibition in 
his Fifth Avenue galleries only a few of his recent pur- 
chases. Two beautiful specimens of Ziem’s later work in 
which blue predominates, “A Boating Party on the 
Breuta,” a “ Sunset in the Lagoon,” show that the painter 
has lost none of his charm as a colorist. A remarkable 
picture by a man too little known here, Prof. Josef Brandt, 
of Warsaw, “ Cossacks Invading Manchuria,” is full of 
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power and action. The wild Russian troopers are urging 
their horses up a steep bank in the foreground, after 
crossing a wide but shallow river. A large and finely 
colored study of fruit and flowers is by Adam Kunz, of 
Munich, and there are pictures by Laubinet, Van Marcke, 
Diaz, Thaulow, and P. J. Clays. Mr. Oehme tells us that 
Mr. Madrazo is expected to arrive in New York about the 
middle of this month, to execute commissions already 
received. Later, there will be at Oehme’s an exhibition 
of his work. 


Tue Walters collection in Baltimore will soon be re- 
moved to the new galleries opposite the Peabody Institute, 
which have been erected specially to hold it. The collec- 
tion, one of the most valuable in the United States, was 
started by the late W. T. Walters, and has been largely 
added to by his son, Mr. Henry Walters. One of the 
latest purchases is the “ Blenheim Madonna,” by Van 
Dyck. 


Tue Blakeslee Gallery, which was burnt out during the 
summer, when many valuable paintings were destroyed, 
has been refitted and so altered as to be practically en- 
larged and much more convenient than before. It was 
reopened with a comparatively small number of paint- 
ings, purchased during this season, mostly in London; 
but these included specimens of some of the greater 
Italian masters almost unknown in American collections. 
There is, in particular, a really fine Tintoretto, a Ma- 
donna and Child in fine preservation, most nobly con- 
ceived, and, as to color and handling, worthy of the 
painter at his best. The Madonna, of a noble and im- 
pressive type, is seated holding the nude infant, who 
leans a little from her to pluck a white rose growing from 
a rock that fills part of the background. She wears a 
dress of a deep rose-colored stuff shot with gold, and the 
traditional blue mantle. The picture is in a frame of 
architectural design in dull blue and gold. It comes from 
the Earl of Dudley’s collection. A fine study by Paul 
Veronese for his celebrated picture in Venice of the 
Virgin with the Child in the Temple, was bought from 
the collection of Lady Cranston. From the Dudley col- 
lection comes a full-length portrait, by Sir Peter Lely, of 
the Earl of Monmouth, wearing the robes and insignia of 
the Order of the Garter. Another portrait, probably 
by Lely, of the Duchess of Cleveland seated in a grotto, 
is remarkable for the painting of the vase of tulips and 
other flowers from which she is selecting a bouquet. 
These are plainly by another hand than that which 
painted the figure—probably by that of a good Dutch 
specialist. A rare example of a little-known English 
painter, E. T. Parris, at one time court painter to Queen 
Adelaide, was bought at the sale of the Peel collection. 
It is evidently of the English romantic period, the period 
of “keepsakes” and Byronism and melancholy beauties. 
The young lady in the oak-panelled room who is wist- 
fully gazing out of the window, is called “The Brides- 
maid” and the painter’s intention was doubtless to suggest 
some tragedy of the heart. In any case, the picture is 
well drawn, well painted and pleasing in color, and an 
uncommonly good example of the time. A masterly 
Roybet, “ The Philosopher,” a man in broad-brimmed 
hat and falling collar, who is holding for:h on some theme 
suggested by the celestial globe in front of him, and an 
extremely delicate twilight river view, by Daubigny, are 
among the very few modern paintings in the collection 
and are worthy of the famous company in which they 
find themselves. The restored galleries are hung 
throughout in dark green velours, which makes an ideal 
background for paintings. 


Tne celebrated painter of still-life, M. Vollon, recently 
deceased, was born at Lyons in 1832. He was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1879. If he had not 
become famous as a still-life painter he would probably 
have made an excellent painter of landscape. 
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THE SPANISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 





THE amusement of the spectator, that is the aim and 
purpose of modern Spanish painting. From the most 
serious of all schools the Spanish has become the most 
frivolous. Yet it certainly is not without its engaging 
and even admirable qualities. No one claims that 
people should not like to be amused, and there is no rea- 
son why the painter, as well as the actor and the author, 
should not work to promote the gaiety of nations. We 
all recognize the art of a comedian or of a humorous 
writer as legitimate; why should that of the painter of 
humorous or exciting incident be less so? 

Before attemp‘ing to answer the question let us bring 
forward some examples. See, 
on our first page, this young 
lady by Garrido in a last century 
ball costume. Her mincing step, 
her affected simper, her down 
and feathers, satins and laces 
amuse both mind and eye. The 
stately pillars in the background 
hinting at a contrast between her 
and her surroundings only make 
this little animated powder-puff 
the more attractive. And how 
amusing in a totally different 
way is the keen old patient lis- 
tening to the discussion between 
his doctors, determined to dis- 
prove the theories of both. 
Here again is the cleverly-intro- 
duced note of contrast in the 
youthful and pretty waiting- 
maid, whose health and graces 
give point to the presentation 
of the feebleness and ugliness of 
age. Why should we not award 
the same praise to these pictures 
as to a particularly clever chap- 
ter in our favorite novel? 

Well, the answer is that we 
do. Even those who declaim the 
most about “art for art’s sake” 
pay the tribute of a smile to a 
good picture of this sort. But 
it should be a good pic ure, not 
a badly-painted suggestion’ of a 
good story. Indeed, the qualities 
of light, color, texture and form 
which we admire as much as the 
“story” in these two paintings 
are of so much more account 
than the story that we are just 
as much pleased when they are 
present, though there be no story 
at all. We cannot say but that the group under the red 
umbrella taking their tea outside the door of their shop, 
in another of our illustrations, may not suggest to a 
Spaniard some well-known theme of romance, but to 
us it is simply amusing, because of its vivid contrasts 
and surprises, because of the quaint projecting window 
in the Moorish style over the door, the pendent lantern, 
the flowered dress of the woman and her basket of 
vegetables wilting in the sunlight. In “The Two Sis- 
ters” coming out of the wood, again, the amusement of 
the eye without any hint of an incident is all-sufficient. 
In short, we give the painter the credit which we give to 
the novelist only when he excels in the work which is 
peculiarly his; that is, when he produces something to 
please the eye. One name will immediately occur to 
the reader as that of a man who so amused the eye with 
graceful lines, bright colors and unexpected contrasts 
that he has been ranked among the greatest painters of 
the nineteenth century. We mean, of course, Fortuny. 
With him, though a humorous or satiric intent was often 
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present, the principal aim’ was that of enlivening the 
canvas with light and color. In looking at Fortuny’s 
picture, “The Posing of the Model” no one stops to 
think of the absurdity of the situation, which a novelist 
describing the same scene would have developed so that 
the reader could think of nothing else. And as with 
Fortuny, so with the other really good painters of the 
school—Madrazo, Jiménez and the rest; they paint 
humorous and interesting subjects, but we think most of 
the spirit and interest of the picture as a composition 
apart from the subject. Where this is not present, or 
when it is not adequate, we turn away disappointed. 

Most often it is when the modern Spaniards turn to 
serious or sentimental subjects that we feel their weak- 
ness. The “Christ Preaching,” by Carbonero, which we 
print, is scattered in composi- 
tion, weak in effect and unim- 
pressive. A considerable de- 
gree of skill and some sentiment 
is shown in “An Idyll,” by Cor- 
dova, but the repeated rigid 
lines of the screen have too 
strong an effect as opposed to 
the roundness of the woman’s 
form; the bit of distance shown 
behind her outstretched arm dis- 
tracts one’s attention from its 
modelling; the pose of the per- 
former at the piano, though 
natural, is not pleasing; we do 
not know whe her we are ex- 
pected to admire the thing seri- 
ously or to laugh. The “Bull- 
Fight,” by Michelena, is better, 
but it would gain as a picture 
and be more serious if the sub- 
ject were confined to the gored 
horse and the triumphant bull. 
There is a vulgar bit of comedy 
in the toreador getting over the 
fence which detracts from the 
real artistic interest of the ani- 
mals. We know that the fellow 
will escape and are not really 
concerned for him. But the 
crowd of spectators, which 
ought to be painted as a mass, 
is too much detailed. It is not 
thus that Goya would paint 
such a scene, nor Velasquez, nor, 
among the moderns, the follow- 
ers of these great Spaniards of 
the past, such as Bail and Manet. 
These would hold the entire sub- 


PORTRAIT OF MEISSONIER. BY FORTUNY. ject together; they would not 


break it up into little bits of 

jocular or sensational interest. 
They would give us the visual impression, less unim- 
portant and distracting de‘ails, and allow us to discover 
its significance for ourselves. 


We are frequently asked to say how portraits and other 
paintings should be cleaned. It is generally understood 
that the professional in this line is apt to overdo his work 
and take away all the more delicate color and modelling 
along with the dirt. However, the impression has gained 
ground that it is a very difficult matter to properly clean 
a picture; but this is seldom the case. The fault of the 
average “professional” is that he does not see and does 
not care what he is doing. If the portrait is not very 
dirty, first dust it thoroughly, then clean with a little soap 
and lukewarm water and dry well with a clean linen rag. 
If the dirt is thick and hard upon it, a little alcohol will 
soften it. If the varnish has darkened so that it must be 
removed, the operation becomes a tedious but not spe- 
cially difficult one. It is to be removed little by little, with 
the finger dipped in a little alcohol, or soap and water. 
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FIGURE PAINTING IN OIL. 


It is useless to attempt to be a figure painter without 
serious study of the nude, and, for that, one must go to 
a good life class. But, while waiting for an opportun- 
ity to do that, one may acquire notions of the figure 
which, while inexact, need not be incorrect. Of students 
beginning to study from the life at the same time, it is 
not always that one who has had the more thorough 
academical grounding that succeeds best and quickest. 
The boy or girl who has observed life, observed the 
action and expression of the human figure in its ordi- 
nary activities, learns much quicker. Indeed, there are 
good teachers who insist that the study of the antique 
should come at 
the end of a 
course and not at 
the beginning. 

What a_ keen 
observer notices is 
the action and 
structure of the 
figure. This, in 
ordinary life is 
more or less hid- 
den by the cloth- 
ing, but is never 
so hidden as to 
be imperceptible. 
One can always 
see, at least, 
where the prin- 
cipal articula- 
tions of the body 
are and how the 
limbs and _ spine 
are flexed. But 
frequently these 
all-important 
points are only 
slightly indicated 
through the dra- 
pery, and one 
who does _ not 
know where to 
look for them 
will be apt to 
miss them, and 
so paint, per- 
haps, a_ pretty 
good suit’ of 
clothes, but with 
no one in_ it. 
This exact 
knowledge of the 
anatomy which 
ought to show, 
and does show 
under the dra- 
pery, can only be 
had by study of the nude; if not from the profes- 
sional model in the class-room, then at every opportu- 
nity that may occur. It was at their gymnastic festivals 
that the Greeks studied the nude, and you may fre- 
quent boat-races, boxing matches, swimming bouts 
and the like, where the body is more or less freely dis- 
played, and make valuable notes there. 

In drawing the draped figure be very careful in not- 
ing the proportions of the parts as they show through 
the drapery, and try to imagine where the lines which 
do not show would lie. You will then understand the 
folds of the drapery much more clearly, and will see 
which are important and which are accidental. A good 
lay figure is not a bad substitute for the model, if you 
cannot have the latter. It will show at least where the 
structural lines run; but a good, life-sized lay figure is 
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expensive, and you will probably have to be content with 
a small one. 

The drawing assured, you should paint from the 
draped model, who, of course, need not be professional. 
Any obliging friend will pose for you, if you do not make 
the pose too difficult. Keep to single figures at first 
and avoid subjects which require dramatic grouping of 
several figures, until you have acquired a certain mas- 
tery of the one figure. Even in illustrating a story a 
great deal may be done without using more than one 
figure. His character, clothes, occupation, pose, may 
tell a great deal of the story—perhaps as much as can 
be legitimately attempted in painting. And a single 
figure with its background and accessories is always 
enough to furnish forth an interesting picture. Go as 
much as possible 
to nature for sub- 
jects. Do not 
think out a story 
first and then go 
to nature to look 
for models who 
may correspond 
with it. <A great 
many intelligent 
beginners, even 
some _ painters 
who ought to 
know better, do 
this and _— give 
themselves much 
trouble to  pro- 
duce mediocre 
pictures, in which 
the nature does 
not fully corre- 
spond to the 
idea. Go to na- 
ture for idea and 
all; it will be 
time enough when 
you have painted 
many pictures to 
impose your 
ideals upon na- 
ture. 

Remember that 
the story or inci- 
dent is one thing, 
the picture an- 
other. But the 
incident creates 
the character of 
the picture. Con- 
sidered simply as 
a mass of color, 
a figure—its 
shape and look— 
is occasioned by 
the action and 
this suggests the 
motive; that is, the story. Still your business as a 
painter is with the picture; that is, with the composi- 
tion of forms and colors which the incident has brought 
about. You may see a man getting into a cab a hundred 
times without being moved to sketch him, but the hun- 
dred and first time there may be some peculiarly pleas- 
ing balance of lines or of tones, and you will wish for 
pencil and paper or colors to make a note of it. The 
action, the incident will have been almost the same in 
all these cases; but only in the last one will it have re- 
sulted in an agreeable picture. 

Do not therefore, study action for itself only, or for the 
story which it tells. If you do, you will never be more 
than an illustrator and only a middling one, at that. 
Look for the picture which the action sometimes pro- 
duces and study that. It is, most often, the result of a 
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happy combination of the background forms and tones 
with those of the figure. The old masters were great 
observers of these lucky chances. In Giorgione’s 
“Fete Champetre,” for instance, the beauty of the 
standing figure to the right is largely due to the lights 
and shadows of the figure forming one scheme with 
those of the sky against which it is relieved. One 
should consider the whole subject, background and all, 
as one thing, and see to it that it be a pleasing one with 
lights and shades, lines and masses beautifully arranged, 
no matter whether they belong to clouds or figures. If 
this is not the case, the subject may be one for the cari- 
caturist or the ordinary illustrator, but not for the artist. 

When there are a number of figures try to conceive 
of them as only one. Think of them as members of a 
whole, each one 
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BY STEPHEN FISKE. 





From the academic point of view the most important 
events of the season are the revivals at the Garden Thea- 
tre of “Hamlet” by Sothern and “Henry the Fifth,” by 
Mansfield, and as these plays are taken through the coun- 
try after their New York production their importance 
really becomes national. 

The stars and managers are to be especially congratu- 
lated upon these revivals, because they have personallly 
assumed all the financial and other risks of encouraging 
the highest form of dramatic art. In painting, in sculp- 

ture and in litera- 





having its part 
in the general 
action of the 
group. And be 
particular to see 
what effects of 
light and _ shade, 
of color contrast, 
of flowing or 
broken line re- 
sult from _ that 
general action. 
And_ look for 
the harmony of 
these effects; do 
not take them 
separately as 
though they had 
nothing to do 
with one = an- 
other. There is a 
small picture by 
Velasquez, of a 
number of men 
who are out to- 
gether for a 
promenade. That 
general motive 
holds them _ to- 
gether, but they 
have fallen nat- 
urally into 
groups of two 
and three and 
this has _ pro- 
duced a_ natural 
but beautiful bal- 
ance of forms 
and color tones 
which it was the 
painter’s object 








ture individuals are 
not obliged to take 
such risks. The 
government or the 
generosity of 
wealthy citizens 
collects specimens 
of the best’ paint- 
ings in galleries 
open to the public; 
erects statues and 
monuments where 
all may see and 
study them; opens 
free libraries in 
which the most fa- 
mous books may be 
read. But our gov- 
ernment does noth- 
ing for the theatre, 
and no millionaire 
donates the funds 
for an annual pres- 
entation of Shake- 
speare. 

How few per- 
sons consider these 
facts when discuss- 
ing theatrical art! 

Fortunately, the 
public in general 
contribute so liber- 
ally that the neglect 
of the government 
and the _ indiffer- 
ence of the million- 
aires are not injuri- 
ous. The theatre 
. was overcrowded 
‘| during Sothern’s 

fortnight in “Ham- 
- let,” and from the 








to perpetuate. 
We may be sure 
that he would not 
have cared to 
paint the same people, engaged in the same way, the 
next instant in another and inferior grouping. In this 
connection read the article on “The Modern Spanish 
Painters” in this number, which will be followed by 
one on Velasquez and the older Spanish school. 

It is well to insist upon this point at the start, for 
the beginner in figure work is too apt to think that 
when he can make a clever suggestive sketch of a pose, 
he has attained the end. He may not even have come 
to the beginning, for he may ignore everything that 
gives the subject any value as a subject for a picture. 
Accustom yourself to sketch incidents from your own ex- 
perience or from your imagination. If they are such as 
interest you, they will probably interest the public, if in 
their portrayal you can awaken some sentiment. 
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enthusiasm on the 
first night and the 
large advance 
booking, Mansfield is likely to be equally successful in 
“Henry the Fifth.” 

I hope to see the time when the government will supply 
the people with dramatic and operatic amusements as it 
now supplies them with art galleries, statuary, libraries, 
parks and music in the parks. but at present its only con- 
cern with the theatre is to impose a license fee. 

All the more honor, therefore, to the managers who 
invest thousands of dollars, and to the stars who run the 
chances of invidious comparisons, in reviving the classic 
drama to contrast with the modern. 


OK OK K 


R.”’ BY JIMENEZ PRIETO. 


Sothern, like his father, ranks as a capital comedian ; 
but, unlike his father, he has determined to make his 
reputation as a serious actor. When we speak of the 
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elder Sothern we recall his Lord Dundreary; but long 
before “Our American Cousin” was written he had shown 
himself to be the best Armand on the English stage dur- 
ing his extended tours with Matilda Heron in “Camille.” 
The father began with drama and ended by being an 
eccentric comedian. The son began with comedy and has 
worked his way up to tragedy. 

For an ideal Hamlet—if we ever agree upon an ideal— 
Sothern has personal qualifications. His handsome face, 
his lithe, graceful figure and his youthful and distin- 
guished appearance admirably fit him to play the Prince. 
Moreover, he has a temperament similar to that of “the 
melancholy Dane.” To these advantages he adds the 
same thorough knowledge of the technique of the pro- 
fession that Edwin Booth possessed. 

Booth not only looked and acted Hamlet perfectly, but 
through the successive sorrows of his life—his intimate 
association with his half-mad father; the death of his 
wife; the infamous crime of his brother—he grew to be 
Hamlet off and on the stage. 

Those who have never seen Booth act may suppose 
that the glamor of youth, the enchantment of distance, 
the aptitude of old men to praise the old times account 
for his extraordinary fame; but this is an error. I knew 
him before and after he became a great actor, and was 
for some weeks his manager, and, although I concede his 
faults and limitations, my impartial judgment is that 
no words of eulogy can be too impassioned for his per- 
fect impersonation of the Prince of Denmark. 

It is not necessary to depreciate the Hamlet of Booth in 
order to appreciate the Hamlet of Sothern, which in con- 
ception and in many details is different. 

According to Sothern’s conception Hamlet was sane, 
and only pretended to be mad to carry out his plans. Here 
is his authority in: Hamlet’s own words: 


How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself— 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on. 


Is not this clear? To keep it clear Sothern deliberately 
cuts out of the play every line that might bear a contrary 
interpretation. For example, he omits the scene in which 
Hamlet has the King at his mercy, but instead of killing 
him, idiotically argues that this would be sending him to 
Heaven, and so lets the opportunity pass. Was Hamlet 
sane then? 

But I am not going to rethresh the old straws, nor to 
draw odious comparisons between Booth and Sothern, nor 
to complain of the cutting.of a tragedy which has to be 
cut somewhere to bring it within the three hours of 
modern performances. When “Hamlet” is presented in 
its entirety, as the cycle of Wagner operas are, then all 
the disputed readings may be comprehensible. The first 
person to try to understand Hamlet was Ophelia, and she 
drowned herself. 

In the Sothern version the compromising verses of 
Ophelia’s “St. Valentine’s Day” ballad are dropped. The 
deduction that Ophelia was a naughty girl, because in her 
lunacy she repeated a naughty song, has always seemed to 
me far-fetched. But that there may be no doubt about it 
Sothern shuts out everything scandalous, and Hamlet and 
Ophelia are, like discharged persons in a court of justice, 
without a stain upon their character. 

Virginia Harned (Mrs. Sothern) did not quite know 
what to make of this regenerated Ophelia, and seemed 
miscast in it. The actors in the other twenty speaking parts 
were also perplexed. Some took a modern tone, like Ar- 
thur Lawrence as the King; others adhered to the tra- 
ditions, like Rowland Buckstone as the Gravedigger; a 
few tried a medium—and mediocre—method, like William 
Harris, as the Ghost. They are all good actors, but they 
could not change from comedy to tragedy as quickly as 
Sothern did. 

One result of this diversity was that “Hamlet” appeared 
to be a plain, old-fashioned melodrama, with the conven- 
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tional murder, ghost, and duel, and the poetry and phi- 
losophy seemed separate from, though attached to, its 
various incidents. 

This was not altogether an illusion. If you will read 
“Hamlet” critically you will be surprised to find how many 
of the long speeches that are most often quoted are just 
as strong when detached from the play, and how many of 
them retard, instead of assisting, the development of the 
plot. 

You will find, also, that “Hamlet” does not end, as 
is usual, on our stage, with all the good characters (ex- 
cept Horatio) dead, and the King and Queen left to be 
buried with him in their wickedness. Fortinbras, the 
avenger, enters and promises to punish the guilty. 

a aK K 

The final scene is very impressive in the Sothern pro- 
duction. It is novel to the present generation, but it is 
in accordance with the text. Hamlet was not a soldier, 
but Fortinbras chivalrously argues that “ he was likely, 
had he been put on, to have proved most royally,” and so 
he orders : 


Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage, 
And for his passage 
The soldiers’ music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him. 


Thus the solemn procession moves ; Hamlet encouched 
on the soldiers’ pikes and borne on the shoulders of the 
captains, while a dead. march is played and the cannon 
mutter sorrowfully as the curtain falls. 

All of the ten scenes are credited to Unitt. Only two of 
them are so artistic or original as to remain in memory. 
One is a front scene, a corridor or balcony opening upon 
a beautiful moonlight view. The other is the graveyard, 
to which the painter has given not only a medizval but a 
distinctively Danish landscape. 

The trees in the churchyard grow low and spread widely 
as if battered downward by the fierce Northern winds. 
The sky is streaked with black and red, strongly con- 
trasted, as if to suggest the promise of a brighter day 
after the terrible storm of death. The feeling of the pic- 
ture is as appropriate as its details are technically correct. 
Whenever I think of “Hamlet” that landscape will be un- 
consciously recalled. 

It must be considered that a scene-painter has restric- 
tions that do not cramp other artists. The managers in- 
sist that his work shall be “practical” —that is to say, easily 
put on and off the stage, and so adjusted and divided that 
it may be quickly and safely packed on trucks and cars 
for a tour of the provinces, and set up again readily in any 
theatre. 

This consideration modifies, but does not .remove, my 
disappointment at seeing such scenic opportunities missed 
as the platform of Elsinore Castle, the Great Hall and 
the Queen’s closet. 

The business of an artist is to overcome difficulties and 
rise beyond restrictions. A modern audience has a right 
to expect a reproduction of the royal life in ancient Den- 
mark in the architecture, the furnishings and the acces- 
sories, as well as in the costumes and accoutrements. If 
we are to be content with the conventional scenes then 
why attempt to improve in any way upon the old-time 
presentation ? 

I cannot believe that kings and queens used to go about 
their private roomis in robes of state and to wear crowns 
even when they prayed or went to bed. The stage cus- 
tom may have been expedient in Shakespeare’s day, when 
the mob in the stable yard or the pit had to be plainly in- 
formed, “This is a King!” “This is a Queen!” But 
nowadays people can read the playbills. 


*x* * * 


However, this conventionality in costuming is not pecu- 
liar to “Hamlet.” It is shown more remarkably in “Henry 
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the Fifth,” for King Charles, of France, never takes off 
his crown and robe for years. 

Commentators tell us that Shakespeare did not write 
“Henry the Fifth;”’ that he took an old pageant, known 
to the theatre before his time, and furbished it up, add- 
ing comic characters to amuse the masses, and loyal 
speeches to arouse their patriotism. This may be true; 
for the play is ramshackle; it has no plot, and a Chorus 
is introduced to connect the acts by narrating intervening 
events and appealing to the imagination of the audience 
to eke out the scanty scenes. 

But Shakespeare touched nothing that he did not adorn, 
and his revision reveals the master. He gives us, for the 
first time on the English stage dialect characters—Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, French 
and Cockney. He creates 
for us Pistol and Fluel- 
len; revives Dame Quick- 
ly and Bardolph, and de- 
scribes the death of the 
immortal Falstaff. If 
these and the invention 
of the oft-quoted 
speeches of King Henry 


be mere dramatic cob- 
bling, why has no play- 
wright since Shake- 


speare been able to equal 
it? 

There is so much 
vitality in this ancient 
pageant, because Shake- 
speare half-soled and 
heeled it, that in these 
later times of various 
wars it is still adver- 
tised as “the great war 


play.” 

Patchwork it is, cer- 
tainly, and there are 
gaps and blunders in 


it that show hasty writ- 
ing. The historical se- 
quence is not observed; 
the French characters 
speak sometimes in 
French and sometimes 
in English; the love in- 
terest is restricted to a 
single scene, with all 
the love-making on one 
side, and the catalogues 
of noblemen and their 
merits are deadly dull. 
Moreover, the two pa- 
geants that modern audiences accept as the best things 
in the play—the parade in London and the espousal 
at Troyes—are not in the original as Shakespeare pro- 
duced it. 


COPYRIGHT, BY ROSE & SA? 





As presented at the Garden Theatre there are fifty-two 
speaking parts and nineteen scenes in “Henry the Fifth.” 
Of the characters only the Fluellen of Mr. A. G. Andrews, 
the Pistol of Mr. W. N. Griffith and the Dame Quickly 
of Miss Estelle Mortimer take hold upon the memory. 
They are all so admirably natural that they might have 
been photographed from life yesterday. 

Mansfield, being a star, chooses the name-part, King 
Henry. But this is a mere name, not a character. If a 
puppet were deftly manufactured and a phonograph in- 
serted for the speeches it could act King Henry quite as 
acceptably as any live actor. The part is all words— 
some noble words—and even in the courting scene it is, 
as Disraeli said of Gladstone, intoxicated with the exu- 
berance of verbosity. 





RICHARD MANSFIELD AS HENRY THE FIFTH. 
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Over twenty years ago, at Booth’s Theatre, King Henry 
had a vogue, because he was impersonated by George 
Rignold, a stalwart Englishman, who made his homely 
face handsome with paint and powder, and wore a wig of 
long, flaxen hair, as Fechter did in “Hamlet.” The 
mothers of the present matinee-girls admired Rignold as 
a stage beauty, though he was not an actor of the first 
rank. 

But in a modern revival something more is expected 
than ‘‘a hank of hair.”” The stage has progressed won- 
cerfully, and its principal tendency has been towards real- 
ism. Mansfield has won his reputation by conforming 


to this tendency. 
There is no attempt at realism in the presentation of 
“Henry the Fifth.” 


On the contrary, the most ordinary 
concessions to modern 
taste and _ knowledge, 
which every stage-man- 
ager should be prompt to 
suggest and_ enforce, 
seem to be deliberately 
ignored. There must 
be a reason for this, be- 
cause Mansfield does 
nothing without a rea- 
but I am unable 
to discover it. 

To begin at the begin- 
ning, Holinshed informs 
us that the real Henry 
the Fifth was a tall, thin 
man, with black hair. 
Mansfield cannot be tall 
and thin, but he is nat 
urally dark com- 
plexioned. Why, then, 


son ; 


should he not wear 
black hair. Why should 
he make King Henry 


fair and auburn-haired ? 
Aside from history, it 
would be better theatri- 
cally to be different from 
Rignold. Any other ac- 
tor would have said, “As 
Rignold made King 
Henry a blond, I will be 
original and _ brunette,” 
and would thus have 
stumbled upon the cor- 
rect portraiture. 

The Knights and their 
followers in King Hen- 
ry’s army had much 
hard marching and 
hard fighting to do, first 
through France and then back to London. Yet by some 
miracle their armor and accoutrements show no signs of 
travel and battle on Mansfield’s stage. As spick and span 
as when they left their homes, they go through the siege 
of Harfleur, win Agincourt and tramp along the muddy 
roads of England for the entry tableau. There is not a 
speck of dust or dirt upon their shining coats of mail or 
skin-tight hose. 

When, at Agincourt, ten thousand French and only 
twenty-five English were slain, King Henry is astounded 
and exclaims: 


When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss! 


and he ascribes the discrepancy to the direct interference 
of Providence. But it is still more wonderful that the 
English army could march for months and fight bloody 
battles without a spot on a boot, a dent in a shield, a 
broken spear or a blunted sword! 
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Knights rode to battle. In Shakespeare’s time horses 
were not brought on the stage, and theatrical knights had 
to walk, like commoners. Chorus apologizes for this, 
and appeals to the imagination of the audience: 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth! 


But horses are as usual as the supernumeraries on the 
stage of to-day, and in a modern revival of “Henry the 
Fifth” it seemes absurd that not even the King should 
be on horseback during the long journeys and fierce con- 
tests. 





“THE PIERRETTE.” BY MADRAZO. 


We have given a horse to Richard the Third, who used 
vainly to offer his kingdom for one in the old times, and 
Henry ought to have a palfrey, or at least a mule. 

x * x 

All of the nineteen scenes are painted or supervised by 
the veteran, Mr. Richard Marston. The most picturesque 
and effective is the exterior of the Boar’s Head. The 
ancient tavern appears real enough to live in. But it 
is painted on a cloth that is hung close to the footlights 
for the front scene of the comic characters, and thus loses 
the advantage of stage perspective. After the run of 


the play the cloth may be framed, as Dickens framed’ 


Stansfield’s scenes, so carefully is it painted. 
The more pretentious scenes are neither so accurate 
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nor picturesque. The rooms in the palaces of Eng- 
land and France lack furniture. I cannot believe that 
a sloping platform was erected before the gates of Har- 
fleur so that King Henry might stand on it and deliver 
speeches. And, to return to the knights, I cannot ac- 
cept a picture of the Battle of Agincourt with no horse- 
men in the fray. 

Formerly, the necessities of the stage might have been 
pleaded by managers to excuse unfurnished rooms and 
wooden approaches to besieged castles; but no such ex- 
cuses are available now. ‘lhe resources of the stage- 
manager are practically unlimited. He can build fur- 
nished palaces as easily as Aladdin did, and there are 
no scenic difficulties about castles that he cannot sur- 
mount. 

The return of the army to London is a fine scene, 
with over two hundred persons on the stage, a wealth of 
color and a movement so well arranged that it seems 
spontaneous. The climax, when the populace push aside 
the soldiery and rush to greet their royal hero, is thrill- 
ing and stirs the audience profoundly. But it is my 
duty to point out to Mr. Marston that the arch under 
which the troops march is not the real Temple Bar, nor 
is the church shown through it the real church in the 
Strand. 

What would be said of an artist who exhibited a pic- 
ture of a procession passing under the Dewey Arch, and 
painted the Arch and the Fifth Avenue Hotel brown, 
when everybody knows that they are white? 

Temple Bar was built of light-colored stone. So was 
the Strand church. There is no authority for trans- 
forming them into brownstone edifices, and the change 
gives no more artistic effect to the picture. 

Prints of the interior of the cathedral at Troyes may 
be rare, and there is no fault to be found with Mr. 
Marston’s architecture, as all cathedrals look alike on 
the stage. But surely the cathedral would have been 
crowded on such an occasion as the espousal of the 
King of England and the Princess Katherine. In Shake- 
peare’s version there is no cathedral—only a simple be- 
trothal in an apartment of the French palace. 

By a delightful blunder of stage-management, Henry 
is supposed to carry an organ around with him to play 
solemnly after the victory at Agincourt. There should 
be no organ on the battlefield, and a grand organ in the 
cathedral. 

The errors that I have pointed out are but spots upon 
the success of “Henry the Fifth.” Still, Mansfield not 
only invites but defies criticism, and it is well for him 
to remember that from an actor to whom so much is 
given by the public perfection in details is expected. 





Ir is usually the architects’ fault that our public build- 
ings and others are not better decorated. _ Many of our 
architects, or of their assistants, are so incompetent that 
they cannot prepare estimates which will hold good in 
practice. The consequence is that the estimates for ma- 
sonry, carpentry, plumbing and the like which are first 
brought to the test, have to be enlarged and, then, the 
modest allowance for artistic decoration, which might 
give style and character to the building, has to be cut 
down or to be disallowed. The owner who desires to see 
his building handsomely. decorated should look sharply 
after these first and biggest items of cost and keep archi- 
tect and contractor strictly to their original figures, or be 
prepared to furnish an additional sum for decorations. 
We are prompted to these remarks by the announcement 
that the contract for the erection of the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Memorial in Riverside Park is,at last, on the point 
of being awarded. It will cost, at the lowest estimate, 
close on two hundred thousand dollars for marble andcon- 
struction. What this will leave over for sculptured decora- 
tion, we do not know; but whatever that amount may be, 
it will probably be lessened by allowances to the con- 
tractor which should not be made if the architect’s draw- 
ings and estimates are correct. We believe that certain 
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honorable Commissioners are generally supposed to look 
after all such matters; but, for any practical purpose, our 
Municipal Art Commission does not exist. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING. 





In the May and June numbers of The Art Amateur the 
advantages of using the new powder colors with an odor- 
less medium, and the method of applying them to any 
fabric were described. Since then the handling of two 
figure pieces have been given. 

This issue offers the tapestry painter an excellent work- 
ing design for the border of a wall tapestry or portiére. 
(See Supplement. ) 

Wood colors are in favor for frame effects and best 
represent the old originals, so use Umber or Sienna. A 
medium tone is obtained by putting a portion of paint 
into a glass half full of diluted medium—one part of me- 
dium to three parts of water. It is best to mix the pow- 
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or thoroughly dried, and with a pad or roll of chamois 
skin pounce Burnt Umber powder paint upon the design. 
Remove and arrange the pattern so that the repeat will be 
correct, and proceed as before until the entire border is 
transferred to the cloth. 

Go over the entire design with a thin wash of the same 
color used in the ground, and shade with a darker tone. 
The cupid is to be a light tone against the groundwork of 
the center painting. Touches of gold upon high lights 
would give a pretty effect. The trumpet, belt, and wings 
of the musician, and the flowers could receive a dash. 

If the border needs to be enlarged use a pantograph at 
first position to transfer the design to the manila paper 
and then perforate as directed. 

This design carried out in Renaissance style of coloring 
would be stunning. The background tint could be clear 
Umber or a little more gray, by adding a bit of blue. Use 
yellowish green for the stems, Chrome Green shaded with 
Umber for the leaves, Venetian Red shaded with Umber 











“THE BULL FIGHT.’ FROM THE 


der color with a little water on a plate first, then put into 
the medium and use directly from the glass, where so 
much is needed. With a large brush cover the entire space 
left for the border using as much moisture as possible 
without letting the color run and scrub to obtain an even 
tone. 

If the pattern is as wide as desired for selected tapestry, 
fasten the design to a sheet of manila paper and with a 
hat-pin or large needle fastened into a handle, prick the 
drawing carefully. This work must be done upon some 
soft surface, that the needle may pass through the paper 
far enough to make a fairly large hole. A pad made by 
laying a sheet or two of cotton batting upon a piece of 
cardboard and covering with some soft material is 
quickly made and answers the purpose. After pricking 
turn the paper over upon a table and rub with a stiff 
brush (dry scrub brush) to remove roughness. Pin the 
pattern to the material, the tinted border having partially 


PAINTING BY ARTURO MICHELENA. 


for the conventionalized flowers, and Yellow for bud and 
berry forms, and the turned over tips of the leaves. The 
flesh of the cupid is of the gray background color, shaded 
with a darker tone and a tinge of red on the cheek. A 
dash of green and yellow adds to the gray wings; Yellow 
shaded with Venetian Red forms his instrument and gir- 
dle. If his hair was of Venetian Red shaded with Umber 
it would be in keeping with the period. H.-P. 


There are several preparations, known as “ Tar Paste,” 
“ Keramic Eraser,” and “ Taking Out Oil,” which are 
used by the china painter to remove color from the design, 
which having been drawn with a water-color, is covered 
with a tinted background. After drying well it is painted 
over with the preparation. In a few moments the color 
softens sufficiently to be removed with a clean, soft cloth, 
leaving the design in white. Care must be taken not to go 
beyond the outlines. 
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LANDSCAPE IN WATER COLORS. 


Look before you leap—that is to say, before you paint. 
A good artist and a great smoker, one of our friends, was 
accustomed to say of his best sketches, “ That cost me fifty 
cigarettes,” meaning that he had smoked as many while 
studying the subject before putting pencil to paper. We 
need hardly add that the cigarettes are not essential, but 
the study is. 

The subject may be a fine one, but perhaps not for you. 
Take time to think what you with your means and with 
your degree of skill can do with it. Go over in thought 
beforehand every step that you propose to take in the 
painting. How you are going to mix this and that tone, 
how you are going to suggest those masses of detail, and 
fancy what the result will be like. If the prospect pleases 
you, go ahead; you will work more confidently, more 
quickly, make fewer blunders and perhaps produce some- 
thing nearly as good as you fancied. Make a tour of the 
territory in which you find yourself, in this way, thinking 
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rally to studies of ploughs and carts, from flowers and 
fruits to tufts of foreground leafage, as in the illustration 
already referred to. 

There are several ways of setting about making a draw- 
ing in water-colors. Certain old-school practitioners make 
a complete drawing in bistre or sepia, and tint it with light 
washes of other colors. We do not recommend this plan, 
because a better result may be produced in less time by 
working with full color from the start. A great many 
nowadays mix Chinese white with all the colors, making 
them semi-opaque or quite opaque. In the latter case, the 
method becomes rather too much like that of oil painting, 
and we lose the transparency and breath of a really good 
water-color. But there should be no objection to the use 
of a little white, provided the color remains flowing, and 
provided also, that the white be used a little throughout 
and not in spots or for the purpose of covering up 


. blunders. 


The color should be liquid. It should be applied to the 
paper with a rather full brush, to form a blot, the edges 
of which should define a form. A true water-color is a 





A FISHING VILLAGE. PEN DRAWING BY M. CONSEE. 


over the sites and what sort of sketches can be made of 
them. Then select those which you will actually attempt 
and return to them with camp-stool and sketching box. It 
will save much weariness of body and spirit. 

In this way, too, you will learn more quickly to choose 
simple subjects, things having a more or less definite form 
—a rock, a tree trunk—not a wooded mountain or an en- 
tire valley. One will add to these gradually more and 
more of the background, and so learn insensibly to render 
distance and to handle broadly subjects like the “ Fishing 
Village,” illustrated on this page. But, for a long time, it 
will be well to have the dominant objects in the foreground 
simple and well-defined, as in the study of “ Pollard Wil- 
lows,” in this number. The simplest object will present 
plenty of difficulties to the beginner. He should, in fact, 
have made during the winter many studies of still-life, and 
his first studies of landscape should be of still-life, out of 
doors, much the same thing in some ways but different in 
others, for the light and the surroundings are different. 
Still, from studies of pots and pans you can proceed natu- 


drawing executed with the brush. The handling is more 
graphic, more expressive, than in oil painting, because 
the brush-stroke has more meaning. The true masters of 
the art are the Japanese. A book of their designs will 
teach the beginner more about the handling of water- 
color than he can learn in any other manner short of 
studying under a good teacher. 

Is it necessary to give a list of materials and colors? 
For some readers we know that it is; others may skip this 
paragraph. For sketching, one needs a book or case 
for the brushes and colors, a water-bottle with a cover, 
which forms a cup for holding the water, a camp-stool, a 
white sketching umbrella, one or more blocks of What- 
man paper. The color box should contain: Chinese 
White, Antwerp Blue, Cobalt, French Ultramarine, 
Hooker’s Green, Veronese Green, Rose Madder, Ver- 
milion, Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Yellow, Yellow 
Ochre, Burnt Sienna, Bistre, Warm Sepia, and Ivory 
Black. 

It is well for the beginner to practise making different 
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combinations of these colors as assiduously as a beginner 
in music practises the scales. Take the brightest red, 
yellow, and blue in your color box and mix them in nearly 
equal proportions; you will have a grey. The same will 
result from mixing a red and a green, or a brown and a 
blue, but these will give greys of different qualities 
more earthy, more suitable for foregrounds and less so 
for skies and distances. One can never acquire too great 
a range of greys. By varying the proportions of the 
colors you get-—not greys, but other broken tones—citrons, 
olives, russets, also of very great utility in landscape 
surround a blot of brighter color with these lower tones 
and remark how much more brilliant it appears. You 
will find that, in nature, what appear to be bright colors 
are, in reality, quite low in tone, but are surrounded by 
masses of color lower still. Nevertheless, you should 








DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 

It is not very difficult to make black marks upon white 
paper and one need not be very clever to follow the latest 
mannerism ; but there are a great many illustrators fairly 
successful in a business way who can do nothing more. 
On the other hand, there are scattered throughout the 
country young people of real talent who need to be told 
how to make their drawings available for process repro- 
duction. It is for these that we print these papers, and we 
hope that they will not put them by as puerile or as uninter- 
esting. There are certain things which the artist dislikes 
but the process-engraver insists upon: very black ink and 
very white paper are among them. You may make very 
good and artistic drawings. but if they are not done in 
such a way as to make their reproduction certain and 
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avoid blackish greys. Those of nature are usually vibrat- 
ing with several colors. 

Practise, also, laying tints with a full brush up to a 
given shape as quickly and decisively as possible. The 
more quickly the color is put on, without dragging or 
disturbing it, the better. If you get too much color on 
the paper the surplus can be soaked up with a sponge, a 
bit of blotting-paper or a dry brush. If you have too little 
color in the brush to cover the space, do not exhaust it in 
trying to cover, but let it form a sort of pool half way 
down, then take up another brushful of liquid color and 
finish it. If you want the color to form a sharp, dark 
outline all around the space, put it on very full and wet, 
and allow it to dry slowly. If you want it to fade off 
toward the edge, place the full strength of color in the 
centre of the space only, then dip the brush in your water- 
cup, and with it lead the color out toward the edges. 


‘POLLARD WILLOWS.” PEN DRAWING. 


easy the engraver and the editor will be likely to refuse 
them. You, too, should look as they do; to the final 
result ; that is, the printed illustration. If, in order to have 
that print clearly and sharply you must make your draw- 
ing brutal in its contrasts, why you should be content to 
do so, or else give up the desire to draw for reproduction. 

The two engravings, with horses in action and at rest, 
which we print in this number, will show what we mean. 
We have had the horses’ heads made separately, of the 
size of the originals. You will find them, for anything to 
be held so near the eye as a page of a magazine, too bold 
in their contrasts, too lacking in intermediate tones and 
gradations. But, for reduction to the size at which we 
print the pictures, it was necessary to draw them in this 
manner. If the large drawing were more carefully fin- 
ished, the lines in the reduced engraving being too close 
together, would become clogged with printer’s ink. If the 
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“ THE TROTTER.” 


patches of black and of white were not so heavy and star- 
ing on the larger scale, they would be ineffective on the 
smaller. In short, the artist was thinking, not of the 
actual effect which he was producing, but of the effect of 
the small engraving on the printed page. 

But why, you will ask, make the drawing so much 
larger than the reproduction? For two reasons: because 
the depth and clearness of the engraving increases up to 
a certain point, with the amount of reduction, and be- 
cause, after a little practice, it is easier for the artist to 
cover a large space with bold work than a smaller space 
with fine work. 

Let us now consider these drawings from another point 
of view. Being done with the pen they can not have the 
purity of lines produced with an etching needle or with 
an engraver’s burin. But it is necessary to make your 
lines as clean and even as possible, both because the pub- 
lic demands it and because the process man and the 
steam printer can produce better results with clean, than 
with ragged lines. The draughtsman for “ process” is 
therefore debarred from a good deal of the picturesque- 
ness of the old style of pen drawing. Look at one of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s or of Samuel Prout’s drawings with the pen, 
or look at any good modern artist use the pen without 
thought of reproduction: the work is delightfully rich, 
rugged and irregular, but it would not reproduce well 
without great pains being expended upon it. Modern 
pen draughtsmen have, therefore, evolved a new and spe- 
cial style more like that of engravings than pure penwork. 
See how regular and flat the shadow tints on the heads 
and necks of the horses in the large reproductions. A 
man who was plying the pen freely would occasionally 
cross the lines. The two landscapes which we give this 
month are both worked up in this way; that is, according 
to the old ways of using the pen. You will find cross- 
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hatching used in them wherever any pe- 
culiar richness of texture or color is re- 
quired. But such work requires much 
better printing and paper than is com- 
monly to be reckoned on, and therefore 
the beginner in drawing for reproduction 
should try to do without it. The pictures 
of the huntsman and the trotter are for 
this reason the better models to follow. 

There is a distinction between the two 
landscapes which should not be over- 
looked. The “ Pollard Willows” is by 
a German artist. It is full of details of 
form. Every dock-leaf and blade of 
grass is made out, all the roughness of the 
bark and every ripple in the water. The 
‘“ Dutch Fishing Village ”’ is, more likely, 
by a Frenchman; it is all in masses of 
tone. Neither is a very good specimen of 
free penwork. The German was think- 
ing of etching, the Frenchman of paint- 
ing. But neither are they very good ex- 
amples of penwork for process reproduc- 
tion. A really good draughtsman for 
process would omit most of the details in 
the one case and replace them by tones, 
and he would omit most of the tones in 
the other drawing and replace them by 
lines. In short, he would simplify both 
pictures, producing pictures which would 
give all the essential facts, as in the 
French picture, but without the tone, 
and which would be as guiltless of tone 
as the German drawing, but without its 
abundance of detail. We do not claim 
that this result would be better in itself, 
but it would be better adapted for print- 
ing in the average newspaper or maga- 
zine. But do not bother yourself much 
about your materials, nor, indeed, about 
any special kind of technique. Concen- 
trate your attention upon the “motif” of your design, 
not upon the particular slant you may happen to give 
the lines in drawing. When you write you do not stop 
to consider how you may shape the letters; you select 
almost unconsciously the words from your vocabulary— 
and the fewest of them necessary for your purpose—with 
which you can best clothe your thought. Learn to draw 
in the same way! . 
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“THE HUNTER.” 
DRAWING. 


HEAD OF 


FIGURE PAINTING. 





TREATMENT OF “ THE Huntress,” By JoHN Lewis 
Brown. 





THE original painting, reproduced by 
permission of the owner, M. Durand-Ruel, 
is in oils, and painted, as the artist’s work 
usually is, in impasto with little prepara- 
tion or after-glazing. The amateur, how- 
ever, should, after outlining the whole sub- 
ject carefully, lay in the shadows with a 
transparent brown, such as Vandyke 
brown, thinned with turpentine, leaving the 
canvas bare for the broad lights in the sky, 
on the horses’ neck and body and the dogs, 
also the warmer and lighter parts of the 
foliage. The palette should be Silver 
White, Cobalt Blue, Prussian Blue, Yellow 
Ochre, Ochre du Rue, Brown Red, Light 
Red, Rose Madder, Burnt Sienna, Van- 
dyke Brown and Ivory Black. After the 
preparation is quite dry put in your greys 
and blues on the horse, dogs and in the sky, 
getting your greys with the blues and dark 
browns of the palette aided with a little 
black. The foliage may then be massed 
in with greens and olives composed of the 
ochres and Prussian Blue. The warmer 
touches in the foliage and foreground are 
of Brown Red, Burnt Sienna, Ochre and a 
little Vandyke Brown. In the lady’s riding 
habit Vandyke Brown predominates, with 
a littlke Rose Madder and Burnt Sienna 
added in the preparation and a little black 
in the shadows. The dark shadows in the 
foliage above the horse’s neck and else- 
where are almost pure Vandyke Brown. 
The rose in the lady’s corsage, which makes 
a very telling bit of color, is Rose Mad- 
der toned with Yandyke Brown. 

In water colors use Chinese White, Co- 
balt, Prussian Blue, Hooker’s Green, Yel- 
low Ochre, Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, 
Light Red, Rose Madder, Vandyke Brown 
and Black. Lay in and model the entire 
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subject with browns and greys, keeping it lighter than 
the original. The modelling thus secured, proceed more 
boldly with the rich greens and olives of the background, 
and at the same time strengthen the modelling of the 
figure and the animals. As above, keep the warmest 
touches until towards the last; Burnt Sienna and Light 
Red in the foliage, Burnt Sienna and Ochre for the dogs, 
Rose Madder and a little Vandyke Brown for their 
tongues, and for the rose worn by the huntress. At the 
end, add the darkest accents to define and bring forward 
the figure and animals, and to give depth to the shadows 
in and under the foliage. 


To paint The American Beauty rose it should be laid in 
with a pretty solid tone of Scarlet Lake and Rose Madder. 
Scarlet Lake is not a permanent color, and should be used 
as little as possible. The only excuse for using it at all is 
the fact that there is absolutely no other color to take its 
place, Rose Madder or Pink Madder, both excellent colors 
and perfectly permanent, being too transparent to render 
the solidity of color seen in such roses as The American 
Beauty. The shadows ought to be deepened with strong 
Crimson Lake (not a very permanent color either, but 
better than Carmine and indispensable for rich, deep 
tones). The outside of the petals is decidedly bluish, and 
there use Cobalt Blue with the crimson. For the deepest 
touches in the centers, and also for the large, hollow, out- 
side petals put one tone of Crimson Lake over the other 
two or three times, sometimes adding a touch of Burnt 
Sienna, and you will get the richness of color without 
getting them black, as will invariably happen if you add 
Brown Madder or any brown or black. The main thing 
in all roses is to get the values and keep them in tone. A 
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pink rose should be a pink one, not a pink and black one ; 
a red one should be red, and not red and brown spotted ; 
and a white one not white and black or a yellow one not 
yellow and black. -This is the commonest mistake made, 
and can only be overcome by careful and constant study 
from nature. 


THE ARTS OF METAL. 





TO MAKE A FRUSTUM OF A CONE. 





THE iris bowl, given herewith, can be made either 
by raising the form from a round disc of metal, or by 
laying out a frustum of a cone, then cutting, bending and 
soldering it. By this latter method the bowl can be 
raised any height desired, even to vase form, with little 
labor. Whereas by raising from the disc a great amount 
of raising in must be done before the proper form can 
be obtained, and a lower gauge metal must be used in 
order to stand the continued hammering and annealing. 
This is often an item of great importance when working 
with the costlier metals. A craftsman should always 
consider the most economical and time-saving means of 
producing the desired end. The cone method is the 
easiest and quickest; if silver is uesd, the cheapest, 
as a less gauge metal can be used. For silver and 
braiser’s brass 22-guage will be thick enough; copper 
should be two gauges stouter. 

We will now describe a frustum of a cone. (See 
sketch.) Let A B equal the diameter of the large end; 
in this instance the base, F H, will equal the diameter of 
the small end; the lip of the bowl, G K, will represent 
the height. Now draw a line, A F and B H, until they 
meet at E.. With E as a center and the radii, E F and 
E A, describe the arcs, C D and I J; now set off C D equal 
to the portion of the circumference of A B required for 
the given pattern, draw the line C I and D J cutting the 
center at E. The edges for lapping must be allowed, 
drawing the lines parallel to C I and D J, as shown by 
the dotted lines which also show the cutting of the 
dovetailed lap. The metal is now ready to be cut out 
with the shears. The next operation will be the filing 
down of the lap, making a long chamfer so that when 
the two edges come together they only equal the thick- 
ness of the gauge of the metal. The dovetails are now 
out. The cone is next shaped over ataper mandril. This 
can be done with the hands, and, perhaps, with a little 
assistance from the mallet. When the e@ges are almost 
brought together the dovetails should be spread with 
the pliers, one each way alternately. The plain lap is now 
slipped between the open laps and closed down with the 
hammer on the mandril. Iron binding wire may have to 
be used to keep the lap together. It is now ready to be 
soldered as previously explained. When soldered, the 
work should be pickled to free it from the borax that 
may appear. The joints should next be filed to remove 
all superfluous solder. 

The work is now ready to be shaped. The first opera- 
tion will be to extend the bulge of the base. This will 
be done with a ball pene hammer from the inside on a 


block of wood. Two courses of blows will be sufficient’ 


to turn the edge inward which will be the start for gather- 
ing the excess of metal up. The puckers should be kept 
as large as possible during this process, annealing should 
often be resorted to as the metal is liable to split. When 
sufficiently raised in the work should be planished over a 
suitable stake to fit the curve. If the metal used should 
be copper or brass, much more of it will have to be raised 
in so as to allow for a second return to fit the bottom 
into. The disc that fills the space must be carefully 
fitted and both edges chamfered as previously explained, 
the dovetails being cut in the disc, but if the bowl is of 
silver, the bottom can be soldered on to the edge of the 
return that forms the base without lapping (flush joint). 

The disc should be cut a little larger than the base 
and planished before soldering. The edge that is to join 
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the disc must be filed to make a good close fit, and before 
soldering should be thoroughly bound with binding wire 
to keep it in position; or the bottom might be laid upon 
a flat piece ot asbestos, the bowl placed in position and 
a weight put on top. Some coke or pieces of pumice 
stone can surround it to keep a good heat so as to flush 
the solder all around at once. After boiling out, the 
excess of metal must be filed away and the edges pol- 
ished to remove all scratches left from the files. Another 
annealing should be given and boiling out. The work is 
then ready to receive the iris design which is a three re- 
peat, joining from side to side. 


A SEWING ROOM AND A SMOKING ROOM. 





THE sewing-room is only an idea, a suggestion; for it 
has never been realized as was originally intended. It 
was to have been an actual room in a private house, de- 
voted to the purpose implied in its title. It is a pretty 
room of a New York Club, where lady guests may sip 
tea and talk gossip. But so much of the first intention 
has been carried out that one may describe it as a model. 

The room is at such a height in one of the tallest of 
our tall buildings that the view from its windows takes 
in all the lower part of New York City with the North 
and East Rivers, the Brooklyn Bridge, the Statue of 
Liberty and a glimpse of the Bay. It is nearly square, 
and has been hung with a greenish stuff which harmon- 
izes exquisitely with the softened tones of the old sam- 
plers, framed in old mahogany or rosewood, which make 
its unique and fitting decoration. The collection is the 
result of many years’ research. Some of the samplers are 
excellent specimens of old needlework. All are beautiful 
in tone, curious in design or interesting from their 
associations. The oldest are of the Revolutionary 
period, and they have been gathered from everywhere, 
from Canada and Mexico, but mainly from New Jersey 
and New York. 

They all contain something more than the customary 
alphabet, and they frequently show the artistic or 
literary bearings of the young workers. Jane Johnson, 
aged ten, has surrounded her pictures of cats, dogs and 
birds with a very pretty border. Prudy Richards, one 
year older, was a lover of gay colors and melancholy 
verses. Two little English girls, sisters, are more melan- 
choly still; but a little Canadian of the beginning of the 
century is more worldly-minded and reflects that “the ele- 
gance of dress adds grace to beauty, itself.” It is true 
that she also praises “delicacy in behaviour” as “the or- 
nament of the most beautiful mind.” 

The pictorial subjects are extremely varied. One 
sampler has a picture of Solomon’s Temple; many have 
suggestions of gardens with tulips and roses, and doves 
and lambs, and silver bells and cockle shells. 

The room is not yet finished. There is to be a particu- 
larly ambitious piece of needlework over the mantel and a 
window which admits light to an interior room has yet to 
be appropriately curtained. It is in the Aldine Club and 
its inventor and designer is Mr. A. W. Drake, of the 
Century Magazine. 

The smoking room is a real one, used for the purpose 
denoted by its name.. A low divan of Russia leather runs 
all around it; there is a shelf for pipes and tobacco above 
this, and a panelled wall of dark mahogany with hand- 
wrought mouldings rises to the ceiling. In some of the 
panels plaques or tiles of old Delft, with subjects after 
Teniers and Franz Hals, have been inserted. Their fine 
blues make a charming contrast with the prevailing reds 
and browns. The ceiling is cross-beamed and the coffers 
are filled with squares of old Dutch stamped leather, with, 
on a grey-green ground, sprays of tulips and narcissus. 
Small tables are scatteréd about bearing ash-receivers of 
hammered brass and other things useful to smokers. 
At night the room is lit by electric bulbs pendant from the 
ceiling. 
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A LESSON IN DRAWN WORK. 





Ir is not intended in this paper to do more than touch 
upon the interesting art known as “drawn-work,” but as 
it can be adapted tor the decoration of all varieties of 
linens. in its simple forms as well as in its elaborate 
patterns a knowledge of them will be very valuable. The 
simple designs of this work are, moreover, the elements 
which in repeat, or by enlarging, constitute in great part 
the wide and closely worked lacy patterns. 

This embroidery has one poimt in common with the 
French “laid work,” in that one may spend days of trying 
labor over a few inches of linen which will in the end 
be very little appreciated. But drawn work is higher in 
the scale of art than is laid work. It requires much in- 
genuity and skill to cope with the yawning holes often left 
in drawing out the threads. ~ 

Linen is the best material for the work, as its threads 
are strong and therefore easily drawn. Care must betaken 
in selecting the linen, for if its threads are uneven or 
lumpy they will be hard to draw and the effect will be 
rough when the work is finished. Linen of a sound, 
smooth weave and as free from dressing as possible 
will aid in producing the most satisfactory work. If 
it be impossible to obtain a soft linen, one which is heavi- 
ly dressed may be prepared for the work. Stretch it 
evenly and press it between two wet cloths and allow it 
to dry while under tension. Simply rinsing the linen 
and pressing it with a hot iron will in some cases 
sufficiently remove the stiffening. 

Crash, “huck” and old bleach are the linens most 
used for bureau, side-board and table-scarfs, while 
linen lawn is used for finger-bowl doilies, pillow and 
bolster cases, fine tray cloths and center-pieces. The 
thread may be either cotton or linen, white or colored, 
although white seems more appropriate in lace work. 
It is better to have the working thread coarser than the 
woven threads of the fabric. Barbour’s linen thread in 
numbers from fifty to one hundred and Clark’s crochet 
cotton from eight to twenty are both suitable. Silk 
may also be used with good effect in drawn-work on 
linen. It is indeed very rich and the design is empha- 
sized by the lustrous material on the dull. The proper 
silk thread to use is Asiatic twisted embroidery or honi- 
ton silks. These are both “wash” silks and the colors 
of the former correspond to those of the Asiatic-filo, so 
that combinations of work in the different thread are 
possible. The latter thread -.is finer and therefore es- 
pecially suited to work on lawns. It is also made in a 
number of shades. 

A pretty idea for a present is to buy a daintily decor- 
ated cake or bread plate and make a drawn work doiley 
to fit the plate, using silks of the same shades as its 
decoration. In this case one thread of the filo is prettier 
to work with because finer. The application of this sug- 
gestion may be very happy as to the Delft shades, which 
are the “newest thing” in Asiatic filo and Roman floss. 
These beautiful old blues as well as the wear itself are 
again new in their revived popularity. 

The best finish for articles which are to be decorated 
with drawn work embroidery is the 
Sheer linen or mull-like lawns should be hemstitched 
with a thread so fine that when the work is completed 
the stitches will be hardly visible. 
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IRIS DECORATION FOR A BOWL 'N HAMMERED METAL, 


Having chosen the material, the next step is the draw- 
ing of the threads. Counting them to make the spaces 
equal is neither necessary nor correct, for the weave of 
all linen is more or less uneven, unless it be scrim or 
some fabric of that description. The present method is 
to measure the required distance. Allow first for a hem 
or fringe. When the edge is to be hemmed, the hem is 
usually hemstitched. If a border is to be made with a 
stripe, say an inch wide, measure from a corner an inch 
in each direction at right angles, and draw out one thread 
so as to cut evenly the cross threads along the distance 
measured. Pull the threads in each direction and pro- 
ceed in like manner with the other corners. Sometimes 
the threads in the border are pulled through to the edge 
of the fabric leaving a block of linen in each corner. 

There is no arbitrary rule for the width of the stripes 
or the size of the squares to be used. That depends 
largely upon practice and one’s judgement. On coarse 
linen, two or three inches is not too wide for a stripe, 
while the squares may be from an inch to an inch and a 
half in size. But in fine linen the stripes should be 
narrower and the squares smaller. 

Five threads is the ordinary number to take up for 
hemstitching either on coarse or fine linen, and when they 
are knotted together they form what is called a strand. 
If the second edge of the stripe is to be knotted also, 
it is important to take up the same five threads that were 
knotted in the first edge. 

Drawn work is a complete failure from an artistic 
point of view unless it is done smoothly and evenly, and 
for everything except the preparatory work which has 
been described, it should be stretched upon a frame either 
square or oblong, or drawn over a hoop and held by 
another hoop put over the first one and the material. 
These hoops should be wound with ribbon or a strip of 
muslin. Large articles like tea-cloths can be quartered 
and a quarter section stretched on a frame at a time; 
one should be particular to keep the rest of the work 
from getting soiled. The time that one spends in ad- 
justing the work carefully upon the frame will not be 
misspent. These hoops, both round and square, are 
usually held in the hand, for it is only occasionally that 
both hands are needed for the work, and then the frame 
can be braced against or rested upon a table. 

The foundation stitch of all drawn-work is the “knot- 
stitch” and a succession of these stitches is called a 
“knot-chain.” This chain produces a hemstitch effect 
where there is no hem. The stitch is made by carry- 
ing the thread to the left (Fig. 1), then up to the right, 
then forming a loop. The needle is passed under the 
threads to be tied and up through the loop. The thread 
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is then carefully drawn to make the knot. This part 
of the work requires a little practice, but if this stitch 
is mastered, one may feel competent to apply it in 
various ways to the work she may have in view. The 
knot is generally worked on the wrong side unless one 
is using colored silk; sometimes in that case it is more 
effective to bring the knot on the right side. 

The hemstitch design (Fig. 2.) is simple and very 
pretty for a border on a fine doiley, or for the bottom of 
an apron, or a child’s skirt. It can be used with or 
without a hem. If with a hem, row E is hemstitched, 
but all the rest of the work is done with the “knot- 
stitch.” Five threads are taken up to make a strand in 
each row, and B and D are knotted through the center 
instead of at the edges. Row C about a quarter of an 
inch wide is used a great deal to finish off the hem on 
napkins and pillow cases, also designs, Figs. 4, 5, and 6. 

At A (Fig. 3), after the 
strands have been made by 
tying together five threads 
in each with the knot or \ 
hemstitch at the edges, two 
strands are knotted  to- L 
gether in the center carry- 
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thread is carried up to the 
edge and run along to the 
second strand, then brought 
down for the knot, carried 
from there to the lower % 
edge along to the second 2 
strand and up again for the 
knot and so on. 

In Fig. 4, two strands are 
knotted together near the 
top. The thread is carried 
to an equal distance from 
the bottom and = another 
knot made, then up to the 
top again. For Fig. 5, it is 
better to have an even num- 
ber of threads in a strand, 
six for instance. Hem- 
stitch the lower edge and in 
the upper edge fasten to- 
gether with the “knot-stitch,” three threads from one 
strand and three from the next, which gives an alternate 
effect. 

For Fig. 6 three stripes are drawn, two a quarter of 
an inch and one an inch wide. The threads are divided 
into strands with the “knot-stitch,” as shown at A and B 
which serve as a border for the middle stripe. This 
time the knot is worked on the right side and the thread 
is carried from one edge to the other of the fabric stripe 
each time a knot is made. Notice that the threads are 
not taken up evenly, but so that each knot is opposite a 
space. In the wide stripe, the first two strands are 
knotted together at the middle, the thread is carried up 
and the second and third strands are knotted near the up- 
per edge. After bringing the thread down, a knot is 
made on the same two strands, an equal distance from the 
lower edge, and the design shows the next step where 
the thread is in position to knot together the third and 
fourth strands. 

Two very simple and effective designs are shown in 
Fig. 7. In all patterns like these, where the thread is 
carried through the center of the stripe, it is important 
that it should be long enough to reach from one end to 
the other without renewal after the work is started. As 
soon as the cut edge has been buttonholed and the strands 
knotted on each side with the “knot-stitch,” the thread 








STITCHES USED IN DRAWN WORK. 
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is started by running it along on the wrong side of the 
buttonholing and taking the knot-stitch at A—(pattern 
C), the middle point of the end. The work is done as 
shown at Figs. 1 and 2. The needle is run under strand 
2 over strand 1 and brought out between strands 2 and 
3. Strands 3 and 4 are worked in the same way and so 
on until the end is reached. The working thread is 
drawn tight and fastened at B with a knot-stitch, and 
then made secure on the wrong side of the buttonholing. 
The difference between pattern C and D is that D is 
worked in groups of four strands instead of two. The 
needle is run under strand 3, backward over strand I, 
and turning it forward is brought up and out between 3 
and 4. Then it is run in the same way under strand 4 
over strand 2 as shown in the illustration and brought 
up and out between 4 and 5. Work the next group of 
four strands in the same manner. 

One can hardly find a 
form of “fancy work” better 
adapted to warm weather 
than drawn work or a ma- 
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SOME USEFUL HINTS. 





To prepare a photograph 
for tinting, wash over the 
photograph with clean wa- 
ter, using a large brush. If 
the water runs off uneven- 
ly, forming globules, as if 
greasy, wipe off the water 
and pass the tongue from 
the bottom edge upward 
over the whole face of the 
picture. Repeat the process 
twice, and on again trying 
the water it should lie 
smoothly on every part. 
The photograph will then be 
ready to take the colors. If 
you do not like to use your 
tongue, there are prepara- 
tions for sale that will pro- 
duce the same result. 








THE best way to pre- 
serve clay models is to var- 
nish them over thickly with 
retouching varnish, and then paint the whole with a mono- 
chrome tint of light red mixed with white. This will give 
the appearance of terra cotta, and is quite decorative in 
effect. The oil paint may be mixed with turpentine to 
produce the proper dullness of surface seen in plaster, and 
must be evenly put on, no brush marks being allowed to 
show. Bronze paint may be applied in the same way, if 
preferred to terra cotta color. 





Too much cannot be said to encourage the young artist 
to pay careful attention to the foliage of a plant, a shrub, 
a vine or a tree. It is a fault common with him to pay 
special attention to the blossoms. The idea prevails with 
him that, if he can’very correctly sketch or paint the blos- 
som, it matters little what treatment he gives the foliage, 
so long as it is green. The foliage of a plant is, in fact, as 
full of character as are the blossoms, and many times it is 
much more difficult to reproduce. In examining the work 
of amateurs, and indeed that of the professional artist, one 
very often finds gems that have been ruined in the cutting. 
The blossoms have been faithfully reproduced, but the 
foliage is a lifeless daub of paint, entirely devoid of char- 
acter. Wherever this occurs there is, of course, a lack of 
knowledge of the object painted. There is no part of a 
flower or shrub growing in the fields that, if worthy of 
any attention from the artist, should be passed over care- 
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lessly in his study of it. There is something to be learned 
of it in blossom, foliage, stem or pose, from the ground to 
the extremity of every twig and leaf. The minutiz re- 
quire and should be given the closest attention. 





The accidents that may happen in fixing charcoal draw- 
ings are these: The fixative may be applied too abundantly, 
in which case it will run and show in streaks on the draw- 
ing ; particles of the charcoal may resist it and other small 
particles may attach themselves to them, giving a rough 
granular texture, especially in the darks; the fixative may 
not be sufficiently strong to hold the charcoal, which will, 
in part, fall off with a great loss of brilliancy and of color. 
The general rule is to use strong fixative, and, if applied 
from the front, to cover the design lightly at first and go 
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over it again and again very lightly, allowing the drawing 
to dry between each two coatings. If the fixative is ap- 
plied from the back, it must be done at once, and nothing 
but experience can insure a perfect result. Practice will 
give you confidence. 





To restore old book-plates that have been injured by 
age and damp, proceed as follows: Place upon a flat sur- 
face a sheet of white paper somewhat larger than the 
print to be cleaned. Carefully dampen the print on both 
sides with a soft, wet sponge, and then saturate it with a 
mixture of chloride of lime and oxalic acid dissolved in 
about equal proportions in a pint of cold water. You can 
tell when the mixture is right, by its turning magenta 
color. Continue to apply it until every stain or spot has 
disappeared, and then with a clean sponge wash the print 
freely with cold water. 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY MORTUARY CLOTH. 





THIS was probably made for the funeral services of 
some princely or royal personage. Only the embroidered 
end is shown. It is of heavy black cloth worked with 
silver. But we give it for the sake of its very beautiful 
and elaborate border, as the central medallion may con- 
tain a figure of any sort, and, if the réader desires, a 
cupid may replace the death’s head. It would then 
serve for an over-mantel decoration or other such use. 
An initial, or monogram, or crest might also take the 
place of the awe-inspiring caput mortuum. It may be 
worked in darned net, crossing a coarse net of a strong 
and firm body with large holes. For this purpose the 
pattern would have to be very much enlarged and the 
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MORTUARY CLOTH. 


design would then answer for a bed-spread. The net 
could be lined with a colored material which would show 
through, and it could be edged with lace. If a cover for 
a bureau or dressing table be desired, the pattern en- 
larged to the proper size may be transferred on silk, 
but as it is elaborate and difficult it should be attempted 
only by a good and patient worker. To avoid too much 
handling and wear of the silk in the working, it may 
be worked on other material, say velvet, then cut out and 
applied on the chosen stuff. If the latter is of a dark 
color, as violet or dark red, make the foliated scrolls 
of rather light green, or olive velvet shaded with pink 
embroidery. The strap-work surrounding the center 
might be of a contrasting color, say blue, and all should 
be heavily outlined with gold. The outer border would 
be of gold cord, applied. The stitch to be used in shad- 
ing the leaves is satin stitch. 
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MOTIVE ON SEVRES PORCELAIN. IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, MUNICH. 


MODELLING IN POTTERY CLAY.—UNDERGLAZE 
PAINTING. 





CynTu1A, who is progressive, is delighted with her 
experience at the pottery. She modelled in real china 
clay, put her fingers into it as if it were dough, and 
worked out shapes of her own imagining, and the pieces 
are waiting to be baked in the large, roomy, under- 
glaze kiln. You, as well as she, could handle and shape 
the stuff that makes hard china. The clay may be kept 
soft enough to model by covering with damp cloths in 
a covered crock. It will keep so it may be handled for 
six weeks or longer, if the cloths are kept very wet. It 
will not mildew nor moulder, it is a bit clammy to the 
touch, but dries in a day after it is exposed to air. The 
modelled pieces are,too fragile to pack and express be- 
fore the hardening process of firing, so it is necessary 
to be near enough to a pottery to carry them to the kiln. 
It is not possible to bake them thoroughly in an ama- 
teur kiln. Potters are enthusiasts, and will help you all 
they-can, you may be very sure. Every potter is an ex- 
perimentalist and takes large chances of loss in each fir- 
ing, but the chances are that your original piece of 
modelling will come out a hard and perfect piece of 
ware, which you may afterwards color prettily and glaze. 
You put the color mixed with water, on the porous 
briscuit, and over it the white glaze. Your work when 
it goes to the kiln for color effect and glaze, looks ex- 
actly as if it had been whitewashed. You see, the color 
is under the glaze and beautiful accidental effects come 
by the mingling of several colors with the glaze. It is 
quick work, this solid painting of a surface, and as a 
piece of decoration thoroughly restful in quality. Un- 
derglaze is fine contrast to more laborious work. But 
designs may be put upon the clay also, and any amount 
of elaboration. There are many simple everyday things 
that have been applied to decoration, that we might 
make use of on the ornamental shapes we model in 
clay. Designs may be used slightly in relief, or carved 
into the modelled unbaked china, to be further orna- 
mented later with colors and lustres. Lustres are so 
appropriate on pottery that it would be well to study 
out ideas we may express with lustres over modelled 
surfaces. 

A design left on the sand by the receding tide is a 
skilful bit of workmanship and one that carries with 
it these decorative qualities. It is an intricate design at 
first sight, but by studying it proves to be a theory 
of lines in a very regular and uniform irregularity. It 
is a motif that we see on many Japanese vases. These 
wave lines are moving, irregular, and full of variety. 
They are never stupidly monotonous. In their use on 
china they might hold together iridescent colors. These 
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natural things, so simple, yet so wonderfully decorative, 
are constantly seen in Japanese ornament. An instance 
is a decoration of crabs on a bronze vase. The crabs, 
modelled in bronze, commence large and finish in a fine 
line of gradations with infinitesimal crabs, but the change 
is made so gradually that there is no visible evidence 
of reduction from one to another. This might be car- 
ried out in bas-relief on pottery. The decorative line is 
planned according to the lines of the vase. The decora- 
tive quality is immense. Crab and fish shapes would be 
admirable worked out in lustres for ornamental din- 
ing-room pieces, such as trays, candlesticks, lamps, and 
pedestals, finished in quite conventional style. The 
dark colors of lustres would be beautiful used in this 
way, steel blue, and ruby, made to glitter more by a 
painting of yellow or orange. 

The jury of the Paris Exposition have commented 
most favorably on the advance in underglaze painting, 
and rank it higher along artistic lines than the mere 
painting of glaze china. It is because, in handling the 
material of the china and the glazes, together with color, 
we have greater scope for original treatment, and op- 
portunity to work out original thought. 


HOW THE NASTURTIUM MAY BE USED IN 
DECORATION. 





The piquant flavor of the nasturtium, together with 
lovely coloring, makes it suitable decoration for a salad 
bowl. A fancy shape of china admits of an irregular 
decoration. We advise you to select a bowl that .is 
curved ; there are many such in Belleeé&k ware, and keep 
the design very much to the edge. You should make a 
careful study of the nasturtium, as to shape and color, 
on the china. Do not bring in much of the vivid colors, 
the cream and yellow and pink of the nasturtium form 
softer decorations than cafnation. You will realize the 
necessity of studying this five-leafed flower as it grows 
if you appreciate a drawing that is correct. ‘ How many 
leaves has this flower?” asked a pupil, and adds another 
leaf or two, regardless of the dainty construction of the 
flower. Suppose the inhabitants of another star should 
try to make drawings of us without the preliminary of 
paying close attention to such queer objects as ourselves, 
and portray us with one or two extra arms, or if the 
drawing does not balance, should add fingers or more 
heads to our shoulders. Such liberties do we see taken 
with tender flow- 
ers on our china. 
A reckless igno- 
rance of drawing 


is not art. When 
you understand 
the construction 


you may keep it 
as vague as possi- 
ble. We are not 
at all urging you 
to make an ana- 
tomical drawing, 
nor a_ realistic 
painting. 

Use a border 4 
of nasturtiums on 
a neck of a vase, 
or around the 
edge of a bowl. 
Used very small 
it is dainty for or- 
namenting a 
pickle dish, ever 
so lightly and delicately handled. In connection with the 
flower painting use shell tints of lustre. Be careful in 
painting with color and with lustre, that the two unfired 
do not touch. You may safely put color over fired lustre 
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or lustre over fired color, but do not attempt to mix the 
two unfired mediums. 

The nasturtium is a flower adaptable for painting in 
lustre. After drawing the design on neck of the vase, lay 
in the flowers with yellow lustre, rose, and ruby, the 
leaves with light green and dark green. After firing 
deepen parts of the flowers with orange lustre, and brown, 
also more ruby. Indicate finally with color, and outline 
with black or gold. 

Some nasturtiums are of a salmon pink, with lines on 
two of the leaves in ruby, coming from the centre. The 
upper leaves are never viewed decidedly as are the two 
lower that end in the yellowish green handle. The stems 
are apple or coalport green, with yellow. The little 
feathery parts of the 
three upper leaves are 
of the same color as the 
flower. Try to paint 
the flower as a very 
delicate thing—the pet- 
als are thin and they 
wither quickly. Try to 
give this quality by 
painting in transparent 
washes. The leaves are 
of bluish green or yel- 
lowish green, with 
lighter veining. 





MAPLE LEAVES IN 
DECORATION. 





Where leaves and fo- 
liage suggest an idea, 
they may very appro- 
priately carry out a 
special decoration. The 
syrup pitcher for which 
we give design in this is- 
sue has an upright band 
of maple leaves and 
buds. Where buds are 
on the trees the leaves 
are green, but a little ar- 
tistic license will allow 
autumn foliage to be 
used, at least to bring 
in a faint suggestion of 
rose tinting on the 
leaves, and some <Spgpa 
browns and warm tints PRT een cy 
of yellows. Tint the — —— 
pitcher with yellow lus- 
tre—all over—if you 
do not object to an ex- 
tra firing. If firings are to be considered do not tint the 
lustre over the part of the pitcher where the design is to 
be painted. All the colors to be used fire well over the 
fired lustre. Do not paint into unfired lustre. Use moss 
green, mixing yellow, ruby, carnation, dark green for the 
leaves, and violet in the shadows to subdue the colors. 
The buds should be of a delicate green. Hold the upright 
band together with scrolls of gold, and have delicate 
scroll-work above and below. The scrolls may be painted 
with ivory, which contrasts prettily with yellow lustre, 
and outlined with gold, instead of being solid gold. 

The conven- 











CHIEF BEAR CLAW, FROM THE PAINTING BY E, A. BURBANK. 
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may be used. Paint with three shades of the color, and 
gold, or with a lustre, and two shades of the same color, 
outlined with black or with gold. A syrup pitcher might 
have the entirely conventional decoration of maple borders 
at base, and smaller at the top, with a monogram on the 
front. A very light green tinting over the body of the 
pitcher would be pretty, with the border carried out in 
two shades deeper of green, green lustre and gold. The 
buds might be in lustre and the edge of leaves, with a gold 
outlining to accurately distinguish shapes. 


FIGURE PAINTING ON CHINA. 





To copy “ The Old Salt,” given last month, in mineral 
colors look at the study 
through a diminishing 
glass, and you will get 
it down to a size most 
suitable for china. We 
advise you to paint it 
on a panel, or it would 
be very appropriate on 
a stein. A stein that is 
to find its way to a 
yacht, or for one who 
is fond of nautical sub- 
jects, it is a suitable 
decoration. It might 
be used in underglaze 
colors, or delft blue 
alone. Try having the 
inside of the stein 
glazed and leave the 
decoration in matt 
color. It gives a very 
soft quality of color. If 
you will try for a stun- 
ningly artistic effect, 
treat the stein in this 
way, but have the han- 
dle and base glazed. 
So much must be done 
in the underglaze sys- 
tem of firing. Finish 
with steel blue lustre 
in your overglaze kiln, 
and for the second fir- 
ing in your own kiln 
wash over the lustre 
with yellow lustre. 

To paint in mineral 
colors use Dresden 
Flesh Tones, Finishing 
Brown, Deep’ Red 
Brown, Yellow Ochre, 
Blue Green, Carmine, and a little Black. 

The panel will need four or five firings. Let the heavi- 
est painting be the first, and give it a very strong firing to 
get the glaze. Subsequent firings may be less strong. 


TO PAINT THE HONEYSUCKLE. 








Circumstances render an ornament beautiful. Trans- 
planted to an inappropriate place the peculiar pleasing 
quality vanishes. In adapting a design to another shape, 
think first, “Is it appropriate to the shape?” An inap- 
propriate orna- 





tional borders 
drawn from the 
maple leaf and 
buds are appro- 
priate decoration 
for china of any 
shape where ac- 
curate borders 





ment is never ele- 
gant. In decorat- 
ing vases we 
have greater lib- 
erty than in deco- 
rating china 
shapes that are 
first and all for 
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use. But the vase should be more magnificently dec- 
orated, or there is no excuse for its existence. It is 
solely for beauty, for an ornament, so it must not fail in 
being beautiful. We can use natural ornament to some 
extent on vases, but not entirely. The entire surface 
should not be covered with a painting. The body of the 
vase may be painted, or panels, or borders, quite natu- 
rally, but let there be something conventional to hold the 
design ; otherwise we violate the highest rules of orna- 
ment. 

Honeysuckles seem to suggest the whole system of 
rococo. You will find true curves in drawing the flower. 
Their nature may be kept best in a French style of deco- 
ration. They naturally curve with much grace, and are 
very irregular in a regular style of growth. Having a 
sweet odor, they suggest charm for decoration that the 
trumpet flower and various other vines cannot equal. 

Paint the flower with cream and ivory tints. You prob- 
ably have some individual ivory that you like. I would 
not have you burdened with every new color of which you 
hear. There is great similarity in manufactures. The 
color in Dresden or La Croix called ivory is a good foun- 
dation. Use very little of it pure. Deepen with yellow 
brown for the darker petals. Honeysuckle is occasionally 
pink, so introduce pink with the ivory, to give variety to 
the bunch. Where the flower joins the stem keep the 
greens very light and fragile. The buds usually incline 
from cream to green, a little broader in shape at the ends, 
sometimes pinkish brown. In painting the leaves wash on 
an even color of moss green, taking out some lights, and 
shading only slightly with black and purple. The distant 
flowers should be painted less distinctly, and with more 
grey. 


INDIAN heads are favorite decorations, and are within 
scope of the amateur. Paint with dark rich coloring, 
and combine the figure well with the background. The 
Rookwood Pottery have sent out very rich pieces orna- 
mented with Indian heads, in deep, rich tones. Their ex- 
hibit in Paris in this stvle has been much admired. Mr. 
Volkmar has used them on steins with lustrous glazing 
of iridescent colors over underglaze depth of coloring. 
The Salmagundi Club have painted them very cleverly in 
blue, left unglazed on the biscuit ware, and use them in 
their club room for individual steins. 

In painting the Indian, keep the characteristics of the 
race in drawing and coloring. The flesh is of a deep 
reddish brown color, with deep shadows under the high 
cheek bones. You may get depth of underglaze in your 
overglaze painting by using color strong without much 
oil, and giving it a very strong firing the first time to get 
a high glaze. Carry the painting as far as possible for 
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the first firing, and put in the background, that the colors 
may blend softly with the melting quality of underglaze. 
Use for the flesh Yellow Ochre, Yellow Brown, Carna- 
tion I., finishing Brown, Black, and Orange. For the 
shadow tones add Blue. Greens, blues, and reds are in 
the ornamental headgear, the feathers are white tipped 
with bluish black. Deep crimson is among the drapery, 
a color hard to get in mineral colors. Lay in first with 
Carnation, and finish in subsequent firing with Purple 
and Carmine for crimson. Draperies are sometimes of a 


~ 
‘ 





MAPLE DESIGN FOR A PITCHER. BY FANNY ROWELL. 


bluish, moss green color, with figures in whitish blue, all 
dimmed by wear and weather. Orange feathers and 
gray feathers tipped with red are decorative and also quite 
Indian fashion. Reds that blend into ochres are very 
beautiful for draperies. Use black and brown for the 
hair, with bluish lights. All the soft colorings of green 
are useful that are subdued with black. The general effect 
of the stein should be of dark colors, mystical in effect. A 
comprehensive treatment for painting Indian heads was 
given in the October issue of The Art Amateur. 








BORDER. FROM THE TWIN SEED POD OF THE MAPLE. BY A, NUGENT. 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER 


IN THE ARTS OF METAL. 


Brass should always be handled with great 
care when hot. The tongs, when pressing upon 
curved surfaces, will sometimes crack it. The 
weight of the object will often take a piece out. 
Do not remove from the fire until cool. 


SILVER and copper are malleable at a light red 
heat. Many articles can be forged from silver 
wire, such as spoons and forks, without soldering. 
When made from solid metal they have a beauty 
all their own which cannot be got by any other 
method. 


Tue Art Amateur was awarded a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition for*its educational ex- 
cellence and its beautiful color studies. 


WHEN there is free access: to the back of a 
sheet of metal, which is to be embossed, the work 
can be done to such a nicety that very little 
touching up, outlining, etc., need be done on the 
face. This class of work is the most effective, 
giving the true characteristic of, embossing. 


HAMMERED metal should never have the look of 
stamped work; the beauty of embossed work lies 
in the tool marks of the tools which show its 
creation. When spun work js to be embossed or 
chased, some of the design.should be mechanic- 
ally true, so as to be in keeping with the machine 
product. A broad treatment of design is always 
ugly when applied to machine work. 


In working silver the fascets made by plan- 
ishing should never be polished out. If a high 
polish is desired on the finished product the article 
should be thoroughly boiled out before the final 
planishing. The stakes and hammers used should 
be highly polished to impart the finish. The work 
should be held with a clean piece of chamois or 
linen rag, never with the bare hands. Copper 
should be thoroughly scoured and _ polishea 
before the final planishing. For some class of 
work it may be desirable that. the planishing 
should not show. Then the stake and the ham- 
mer must both be muffled with chamois. The 
tyro is not very successful at this work. 


SPINNING is a semi-mechanical process, in 
which sheet metal is pressed on to a model of the 
required shape while both are set revolving at a 
high rate of speed. All spun work must rely for 
its beauty entirely on the form, unaccompanied 
by any traces of the method by which it was 
created. 


Prercep sheet metal, either with or without 
embossing, is a valuable adjunct to more solid 
work, giving the greatest opportunities for ef- 
fective play of light and shade and silhouette. 


By combining embossing with piercing the ef- 
fect is greatly enhanced. The relief must neces- 
sarily be very low, then the danger of a certain 
look of flimsiness, not uncommon with pierced 
work, will be avoided. 


BrAZzING properly belongs to copper and its 
alloys. Sometimes it is used for steel and 
wrought iron, where welding would be impos- 
sible. 


THE joints to be brazed are amalgamated to- 
gether with a granulated mixture of copper and 
zinc. commonly called spelter. Powdered borax 
is added to this as a flux. In preparing the spel- 
ter for use it is first thoroughly washed. Then put 
in a vessel, cover with water and add plenty of 
borax. This is applied to the joint with a long 
spoon (charger). 


Brazinc and hard soldering require an intense 
heat. For brazing large work, a hearth is used, 
similar to a smith’s forge. Clean coke is generally 
the fuel, though often charcoal and pieces of 
hard wood are added. Sometimes it is necessary 
to use the blow-pipe as well, according to the 
magnitude of the work. 


CopPer requires a greater degree of heat to melt 
it than brass. It will be seen that it is not an easy 
matter to braze copper to brass, so great care 
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must be taken. Always get the copper well heated 
before the brass comes in contact with the fire. 
The same must be observed when joining thin 
pieces of metal to thick ones. 


A BRAZED joint does not show much in brass, 
but with copper the spelter shows a yellow line 
down the seam. For joining sheet metal together 
a lap joint is generally the means employed. 
The two edges to be joined are filed down to a 
long, thin bevel, the width of the bevel depend- 
ing upon the thickness of the metal. When 
brought together they should be about the same 
gauge as the sheet. 


TuHE lap joint is like dovetailing in joinery 
work. The width of the joint having been de- 
cided upon, it is scribed off on one side of the 
lap. The length of the lap is then divided into 
equal parts, then cut up to all the lines with the 
shears. Every other one of these parts are 
turned up with a pair of flat nose pliers, the plain 
lap is inserted between these places and the whole 
closed down with the hammer, over a stake or 
mandrel, according to the shape of the job. 


THE joint is retained in position with iron 
binding wire when needed. The spelter is 
spread along the joint, the work is then brought 
to the fire, and gradually warmed, so as to evapo- 
rate the water in the borax, which crystallizes. If 
heated too rapidly frothing displaces the spelter. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


Marion W. asks: (1) Can an oil painting be 
touched up at any time after being varnished? 
(2) What is the best way to clean a varnish 
brush? 

(1) Before touching up an oil canvas that has 
been varnished rub the canvas with a little 
linseed oil. The picture may be revarnished when 
the new painting is quite dry. (2) The best way 
to clean a brush that has been in French re- 
touching varnish is to dip it in alcohol to re- 
move the varnish, and then wash in soap and 
water. If brushes have become stiffened by their 
use in turpentine, a little ammonia in the water 
will soften them. Always wash brushes in: soap 
and_ water before putting them away,and point 
or lay the hairs flat according to their shapes 
Rub the color out of the hairs well up to the 
handle so no paint may be left to harden. 


D. P.: If you use oil paints in decorating tap- 
estry, thin the colors with turpentine only. Any 
additional oil would give a glossy surface unde- 
sirable on tapestry. Use stiff brushes in laying 
the colors on. Tapestry dye colors sink into the 
material better than oil colors, and are nearer the 
effect of woven tapestries. 


N. O. J.—In oil painting white always needs 
modification with some other color. If it is cold, 
a little Ivory Black may be added; if warm, a little 
Burnt Sienna; if brilliant, a little Indian Yellow or 
Yellow Ochre. Most whites, in warm evening 
light, may be best represented by brilliant yellow 
modified as above, Silver White being kept for the 
very purest only. In distant clouds, a little Verte 
Emeraude and Rose Lake added to the white for 
the lights give an excellent result. Some artists 
use Naples Yellow for white. 


C. C. F.—A series of illustrated articles on Char- 
coal Drawing will be begun in the December issue 
of The Art Amateur. They should prove of great 
help to you in your classes. 


Art in the public schools is evidently being 
pushed forward with much vigor if we may judge 
from the enormous demand for individual color 
boxes. These are supplied in all sizes, by promi- 
nent dealers, from the three color boxes contain- 


“ing only the primary colors, and costing 25 cents, 


to the larger and more complete ones costing two 
or three dollars. These boxes are a boon to the 
pupils, and we are not surprised to hear that they 
are immensely popular. Too much cannot be said 
in their favor when we think of the pleasure af- 
forded by owning such an outfit. The dealers are 
to be congratulated on their foresight in the 
matter. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


ILLUSTRATION PAPER. 


E have every confidence in placing this paper on the market. It has been subjected to 
very exhaustive tests, not only for Water-Color Work, but also for Pastel, Pencil, and 
Charcoal Drawings, as well as for General Black and White Work for reproduction, and in 
every instance the result has been entirely satisfactory. Dealers may confidently recommend its 

use where an inexpensive, reliable Drawing Paper for general purposes is required. 
It is supplied in Sheets.and in Continuous Rolls, 54 inches wide, at the following prices ; 


SIZE. WEIGHT. PER QUIRE 
CAP. ; ; . 12%4x15% 14 lbs. $o. 30 
DEMY . ; ‘ , . 14% x 18 20 lbs. 40 
MEDIUM, ‘ ; : . 16%x21 25 lbs. 50 
ROYAL, ; ; : . 19% xX 24 44 lbs. .go 
IMPERIAL, . ; A . $2 xX g0 65 lbs 1.25 





“It is the best paper I ever used, not only for Black and White Work, but for Water- 
Color, Pen or Pencil. I like it better than any paper I used in the United States or Europe, 


therefore do not hesitate in making the above statement.”” Very sincerely yours, 
H. G. MARATTA, 180 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


WINSOR 6 NEWTON’S ILLUSTRATION BOARD 


THICK AND THIN. 


For Water-Color and General Black and White Work for Reproduction. 
mended for Pastel, Pencil, and Crayon Work. Made in three sizes - 3OX 40, 22X30, 20X 30. 


FOR SALE BY ALL ARTIST MATERIAL DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid., London, Eng. 


American Office, 88 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


It is also recom- 
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E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 


Specialists in 


PYROGRAPHY. 


Every requisite for this popular and fascinating art constantly kept in stock, including the 


3 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

; 

Best of Imported Tools. 
The very latest Designs. 

Leather in Hides and Pieces. ; 

Largest Stock of Plain Wood Pieces, ' 

from a Puff Box to a Cabinet. ; 

Also a large Collection of Decorated Pieces. + 

Furniture and Designs made to Order. 

¢ 

; 
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Imstruction given by Professional Workers. 


JUST OUT: A marvellously beautiful and elaborate catalogue, full of the newest designs, materials, etc., etc. 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 50 cts., which amount will be refunded when the first order is sent in 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d St., New York, 
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TaKe a Kodak with you 


and fill your portfolio with a wealth of reference. With pencil and brush 
make your memorandum, and with a KODAK valuable data of cloud 
effects, tree form, etc. Indispensable to the earnest art worker. 
Katalogue for the asking. DEVELOPING, 
J. L. LEWIS, PRINTING, 
128 W 23d St., New York City. ENLARGING 
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FRY ArT Co. 


Manufacturer of 


Fry’s Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 


for China. 


— Al Dealersin Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 

RUB} Brushes, and all materials used in 
horror CHINA DECORATION. 
“4 Agents for Revelation China Kiln. 

Tes Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


STUDIO NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City. 
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Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


, 

. Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 

direct from us. We are also Im- 

( 


porters and [Dealers in 


White China 
for Decorating, 


and we make a specialty of 


Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent on . 
receipt of 20 cents, which amount is de- 
ducted from first order for china, or re- 
funded on return of catalogue in good 
condition. Catalogue daha to old customers, $ 

@ 





Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR, 


| Boston 
§ China Decorating Works, 
? (Established 1860) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Coo.ey, Proprietor. 
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GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


Cc RAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, W. Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 


THE best light for china painting is a studio 
north light. Best not to work near an open win- 
dow, on account of dust settling in the work. 





A damp kiln causes spots on lustres and de- 
stroys the glaze of colors. You insist that your 
kiln cannot be damp because it is in a dry cellar. 
Do you not realize that iron and clay absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, and even in a 
studio, high and dry, up many flights, a kiln needs 
drying out before packing china for a successful 
firing. It means more work for the firer to heat 
the kiln and get it cool enough to pack before each 
firing, but every little detail of firing must be 
closely followed to get good results, and a skill- 
ful firer will not neglect these things, nor consider 
time lost in thinking and planning for a firing. 





Please let me know where to take china to be 
fired in New York City?—B. H. F. 

Mrs. Fry, 36 West 24th Street, does superb 
firing. She is very careful and conscientious in 
the placing of work. She has had so much ex- 
perience with large kilns that her judgment is to 
be relied upon. She has kindly consideration for 
the amateur work of a beginner, and is as care- 
ful with such pieces as with magnificent decora- 
tions, and is as eager as the painter that the re- 
sult should be satisfactory. 


Can mineral colors be used again and again 
satisfactorily after having dried on the palette. 
If they are sticky from mediums used what would 
be the harm or effect in drying them out with 
alcohol ?—M. L. B. 

It is best to use a mineral palette with a cover, 
if the palette is to be used from day to day with- 
out removing the colors. Mix colors with one 
of the standard mineral tinting oils, or with sim- 
ple oil of copaiba. Artists have many fancies 
concerning the oil to be mixed with mineral 
colors; some prefer lavender oil only. Oil of 
copaiba and lavender, with oil of cloves is the 
foundation of most of the oils. Oil of copaiba 
alone works beautifully. If you find the colors 
getting dusty, remove them from the palette, and 
mix fresh colors. A palette of fresh colors is 
preferable for large work. Miniature painters 
use so little pigment that it is a great convenience 
to have the palette’ always ready. Mrs. Vance 
Phillips mixes her colors and places them in .con- 
cave places on a china slab, and uses the same 
colors for a long time. The slab has a china 
cover that fits tightly over it to. keep out dust 
and prevent drying. 

If the stickiness comes on top of colors you 
may rub with a cloth dampened in alcohol. The 
colors will not be injured by cleaning with alco- 
hol, but they will probably need to be worked up 
with oil again by hard rubbing with the palette 
nife. 


Finishing Brown is a useful mineral color. It 
fires the same depth as it appears when used 
in painting. It is a reliable color for deepening 
Ochre and Yellow Brown, for softening greens, 
and for making ruby less severely purple when 
using for stems. Mix Finishing Brown with 
Violet of Gold for a rich velvet brown color. 
Brown by itself should be avoided, but it softens 
other colors. It may be used very thin with flux 
to outline figures, and is a good color to modify 
the tones of dark hair in figure work. 


How can I get an even light tint of lustre that 
will be uniform on a set? 

The first necessity is to have all materials 
ready, and then to work at the tinting very rapid- 
ly. If you paint the surface of the china with 
a soft brush with lustre, there is every chance 
that the lustre will be dry before you commence 
to pad, and the tint will be much darker than 
you desire, especially if the lustre is pink. The 
following method will produce perfect results 
after some little practice: Have your china free 
from particles of dust or of lint. You cannot 
be too careful about this, for what will not mar 
a tint of color, will be disastrous to lustres. Have 
silk pad ready; if the silk is very thin put it twice 
over the cotton to keep any minute shreds of 
cotton from dragging through. All the lustres 

o on well in light tints and make pretty colors. 

rom whichever lustre bottle you choose, pour a 
few drops on the china, and rub it very quickly 


mM. T. WYNNE, 


11 East 20th Street, corner Broadway. 
‘*THE MECCA FOR THE CHINA PAINTER.”’ 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


WHITE CHINA 


AND BELLEEK 
FOR DECORATION. 


Tapestry Canvas, and Materials. 
Agents REVELATION OIL KILNS. 


Wool, Linen, and Silk Tapestries, and materials for 
making. Complete line of Artists’ Materials for the 
painter in Oil, Water-Color and China. Samples of Tap- 
estry Canvas furnished tree on application. Supplement 
to our Catalogue now ready. 


Have received a new line of Copeland China 
for decoration. 





THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA Decorating 
IS IN THE FIRING # # » 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. . . . 








Agents for Hall’s Roman Gold. 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 


1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application. 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable. 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE free. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work. 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED, AND PINK. 
Sample jar of the above, each, 15c. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Trial bottles, each, 15c. 

HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing fired 

color or gold. % ounce, 25c. 
French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, ete. 
French, German, and Eaglish Powder Colors. 

Special Rates to Teachers. New Catalogue, containing 
practical Instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL, 
519 North 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


M. H. HARTMANN, 19 Dnion Savare 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


We can offer the largest variety of 
Art Novelties in New York City. 


Pyrography Sets and Draughtsmen’s Supplies. 

French Wooden Sketch Boxes completely fitted for 
Oil and Water-Colors. 

Art Stationery and Cards engraved at very moderate 
rates. 

Woolen Tapestry in all widths. 

Plaster Casts for decorative purposes finished in 
antique ivory. 

Artistic Framing a Specialty. 

DISCOUNT GIVEN TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





around the china you wish to tint, and pad until 
dry. The pad must be used rapidly, and the tint- 
ing kept up until after the “tacky” sound of the 
padding has stopped. Do not change the pad in 
the process. It dries with the tint and blends 
better than a fresh silk would blend. You will 
probably fail the first time because you will not 
rub the tint over the surface expertly. If you do, 
take the lustre entirely off with alcohol, and try 
the method again more quickly. Now dry the 
china. Do not touch the lustre in handling; wrap 
it in tissue paper until it is to be fired. 


Shall I mix essence of lavender oil with lustres 
for tinting? 

It is not necessary unless a lustre, like ruby, 
is very thick. It is best not to meddle with the 
preparation as it comes to you. The lustres are 
thin enough for use, unless corks are left out, 
and they are allowed to dry. Then their useful- 
ness has gone. Lustre is not an expensive ma- 
terial. 


Please suggest a flower appropriate for finger 
bowls ?—F. M. 

Something dainty and with a sweet perfume 
should be selected. Heliotrope is a flower we 
seldom see used on china. To get the feeling of 
it you will have to work directly from nature. 
Get the idea of light clusters against some green- 
ish brown leaves, and some darker flowers in 
groups. Do not have many leaves in the design 
for the flowers are by far the prettiest part. Use 
Violet of Gold for the general coloring of the 
flowers, deeper for some of the flowers, and al- 
most white china, with greenish centres for the 
lighter growths. Moss Green, Ivory Yellow, 
Blue, Duck Green and Black may be used in the 
flowers and stems. If another flower is to be 
combined with them, select the white carnation. 
This could be prettily combined falling from a 
band of light green around the bowl. The con- 
ventional band holds the group together. The 
flowers may be arranged quite naturally, and dif- 
ferently on each bowl, only carrying out the idea 
of the band of green on each the same. 


J. C. asks: What mineral color corresponds to 
vermilion ? 

Carnation is the brightest red. It may be mixed 
with Ivory Yellow, or with Orange Yellow, or 
with Orange Red for the bright nasturtium colors. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Compete Works oF GEOFFREY CHAUCER.— 

The six hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Chaucer may well be commemorated by such an 
edition of his works as the present. The text 
printed is that of which Professor Skeat has ap- 
proved. The introduction, which is a full and 
complete relation of all that is known of Chaucer’s 
life, and an elaborate exposition of the influence 
of his literary work, as well as a study of his 
style and language, is from the pen of Professor 
Raynesford Lounsbury, one of the most distin- 
guished Chaucer students in modern times. The 
present edition has a full and carefully edited 
glossary of such words as are obsolete, or are 
used in an archaic sense. It has illustrations and 
photographic reproductions of pages of ancient 
manuscripts. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.; 2 vols.; 
$4.00. ) 








Fietp, Forest, AND WAYSIDE FLowers, by Maud 
Goring, and WitH THE WILD FLOWERS, FROM 
Pussy WiLLtow to THISTLEDOWN, by the same 
author, are two books that should be the constant 
companions of every art student. They will be a 
great help to the designer. Besides teaching the 
names of flowers that are very familiar to the eye 
but unknown by name, the author points out many 
hidden treasures that the observant eye of the 
artist has overlooked. The numerous illustra- 
tions readily suggest new motives for all kinds of 
decorative purposes. Take, for instance, the twin 
fruit of the maple—this will naturally suggest a 
repeating border, while the horse-chestnut, show- 
ing various sections of the fruit, offers many 
pleasing combinations. The grasses in this magni- 
fied section open up a fund of ideas for applied 
ornament, and the common fresh water alge 
gives many new motives for the keramic decora- 
tor. The author tells her story in a very instruc- 
tive and interesting manner. (The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co.; $1.50 and $1.00.) 


— 


HITE CHINA 


FOR DECORATING 


Our personal visits to Limoges, France, and 
selections there of specialties made for us 
only, together with the best assortment of 
articles to be procured and the great facilities 
we have for prompt shipments, enable us to 
supply at lowest rates 


OVED 2000 ARTICLES 
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ESTABLISHED 1838. 
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CHICAGO. 








i879 FITCH KILNS. _!g00 


Seven Sizes. For Firing China and Glass. 


STEARNS FITCH & CO.., Springfield, Ohio. 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Is the Best Finish made for Manufactured by the 


FLOORS, Butcher Polish Co., 


Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 
Circulars Sent on Application. 356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. BOSTON, MASS. 


MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS ROMAN GOLD 


Costs more than other brands, because it is 


Pure and Reliable. 


DON’T SPOIL YOUR WORK WITH CHEAP, INFERIOR GOLD. 
a7 ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD. 











| MARSCHING’S | 


ROMAN MATT & BUANISA 


GOLD 


FOR CHINA, 





















TRACE MARK. 





GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS, pores re counterfeited. 


= ele CHa CHINA COLORS. 
< : MULLER & HENNIG, Dreeden 


**aarections for China Painting,” 50 vents. (Germany.) 
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{PERMIT ME 


= to introduce an outline 
picture of myself, 


Higgins’ | 
Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, 
stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, ait, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 
I am the only lineal descendant of 
the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my 
ancestry. a 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ME 
= or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., , 
168 8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
o Branches, CHICAGO and LONDON. F 
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LARGE thn FANCY Boxes & BASKETS 
_ suitable for PRESENTS. 
CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 














hese 
‘ UNEXCELLED! GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
S232 3 5233233333 3- 23352: oom 
D | 1x CO N’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work. 


Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
stamps—will secure a satisfactory package of 
samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ; 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Special Offer 


TO ART METAL WORKERS. 




















Twelve issues of THe Art AMATEvR containing 
the excellent series of illustrated articleson ‘‘ The 
Arts of Metal,” by a practical worker, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. This offer 
cannot be paralleled, for no other paper has given 
such thoroughly practical lessons. They are 
couched in the simplest language, all technical 
points being carefully explained. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE CoMPLeTE PortTicAL Works oF RoBERT 
Burns.—The interest in Burns’s poems is peren- 
nial, and ever year new editions of them appear 
with some special claim to popularity. The pres- 
ent two-volume set consists of a text carefully 
compared with all the most reliable editions, and 
is certainly the completest yet published. It con- 
tains several poems recently discovered. A care- 
fuliy written biographical sketch is based on au- 
thentic records, and places the poet’s life and 
character before the reader in a kindly light, 
and gratifies legitimate curiosity regarding his 
wonderful career as a lover and child of genius. 
There is a full index to the poems, and also an 
index to the first lines. Not only is there a full 
and excellent glossary, but there are also explana- 
tory notes, which render many of the allu- 
sions intelligible. The volumes are illustrated 
with photogravures, which add greatly to their at- 
tractiveness. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.; $4.00.) 


Lieut. F. M. Bennett, U. S. N., has written for 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a volume treating 
of the development of the United States navy since 
steam and iron became important factors in mo- 
tive power and structure, under the highly sugges- 
tive and descriptive title of “ The Monitor and the 
Navy Under Steam.” The volume covers the in- 
teresting ground of the early attempts at steam 
navigation, and furnishes vivid and authentic ac- 
counts of the fight between the first iron-clads, 
the great naval engagements’ of the Civil War, 
and concludes with the stirring and significant 
naval events of the war with Spain. Two highly 
dramatic narratives are those of the loss of the 
staunch old ship-of-the-line Captain and the 
wonderful run of the battleship Oregon around 
Cape Horn to Santiago. The volume combines 
popularly expressed technical information with 
lucid descriptive: writing with many illustrations, 
and besides being: of great present interest is likely 
also to-be of permanent importance.. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ; $1.50.) 





Essays, Letrers, AND MISCELLANIES. Trans- 
lated from the Russian of Gount Tolstoi.—The 
Count’s pronounced socialistic tendencies are al- 
ready so well known to our readers as not to re- 
quire further discussion than to say that he has 
embodied his tenets in the form of parables, letters 
to friends and newspapers, and essays which are 
eloquent, sarcastic, and full of belief in himself 
and his views. (T. Y. Crowell & Co ; $2.00.) 





PicrurEs AND Poems. By Dante Gabriel Ros- 
settii—A collection of a number of Rossetti’s most 
beautiful pictures, with their accompanying poems, 
compiled by Fitz Roy Carrington. The pictures 
are very beautifully reproduced, and include four- 
teen full-page reproductions on gray mounts simi- 
lar to carbon prints. The poems are printed in 
large type. The volume is handsomely bound. 

R. H. Russell ; $5.00.) 





THE historical novel is still in evidence; and 
there is no reason why it should not remain very 
much so as long as it shall continue to be well 
done and to afford pictures of other times in a 
truthful and at the same time interesting manner. 
“ The. Black Gown” is the title of a novel of old 
Dutch life in Albany, by Ruth Hall, who has done 
some very good historical story- -telling for young 
readers. This tale for adult readers is an inter- 
esting romance; and furnishes a fund of informa- 
tion about old Dutch habits, customs and charac- 
ter. Miss Hall has made use of such historical 
characters as Sir William Johnson, King- Hen- 
drick, a noted Indian chief of the time, and Abbé 
Picquart of La’ Presentation; a striking character 
of the frontier mission work ; and she describes the 
breaking up of the-tce ‘in the Hudson, the winter- 
night coasting parties (in which it is said Lafay- 
ette in his time participated) and the British off- 
cers’ amusements, some of which were fraught 
with great importance to Dominie Freylinghausen, 
a character of the story. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.; $1.50.) 





Tue Crrcutar Stupy. By Anna Katharine 
Green.—The author, whose detective stories have 
made her famous, has never written anything bet- 
ter than the novel now before us. The plot is a 
briliant one, and so cleverly is it worked out that 
the reader (unable to guess the sequel) is car- 
ried along in a fever of excitement, until the last 
chapter is reached, when the mystery is made 
clear. (McClure, Phillips & Co.; $1.25.) 





GRAND PRIZE 


HH tt tt AND vt ust st st st ot st ot 


GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded Tue Art Amarteurat the Paris 
Exposition for its educational excellence 
and its beautiful color studies. 














309. Wild Roses (15x10), By Clara Goodyear. 25 cents. 








332. A Flemish Lace Maker (1.x 11). 
By John J. Redmond. 25 cents. 








349. Blossom Time (16x11). By David Clark. 35 cents. 
Exhibited at the National Academy of Design. 


PICTURES for SCHOOL- 





“ROOM DECORATION 





THE ART AMATEUR'’s reproductions in color from the 
paintings of celebrated artists are world renowned, and 
are to be seen on the walls of most of the schools through- 
out the country. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue of 
over 200 reproductions. Unusually liberal discounts to 
teachers. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Twelve Colored Studies Free. 


To all persons sending in $4.00 (the price of a 
year’s subscription) we will give free twelve Beau- 
tiful Pictures in Colors, of Figures, Animals, Land- 
scape, Fruit, and Flowers, similar to those which 
won the Grand Prize and Gold Medal at the Paris 
Exposition. These are in addition to those which 
accompany the magazine each month. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


sp UE yt New York. 





23 Union Square, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe ArT AMATEUR. 
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Tue Master Curistian. By Marie Corelli.— 
The author's much-looked-for novel has at last 
appeared, and proves to be totally different from 
anything that she has ever written. The dedica- 
tion “to those churches who quarrel in the name 
of Christ” partly prepares one for what is to fol- 
low; but still one does stand aghast at the fierce 
tirade and bombardment directed against the 
Roman Catholic Church. The novel, which is of 
extraordinary interest, and the scenes of which 
are laid in Italy, carries through its every page 
the fiercest invectives against the Church of Rome. 
Miss Corelli is relentless in her scathing criti- 
cism of its ministers; even the Pope is not 
spared. There is an exquisite allegory running 
through the entire book, ‘the beauty and poetry of 
which no mere words‘can describe. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.; $1.50.) 





Tue GoLtpEN Book or VeENIcE. By Mrs. Lau- 
rence Turnbull.—The -hero, a.young grandee, mar-'! 
ries the daughter of a wealthy glassworker. She 
is so beautiful that Veronese takes her as the 
model of a painting ofthe Madonna. The famous 
quarrel between Paul the Pope and. Paul. the 
Friar occurs at this time, and.one of the chief ad- 
ventures in the. book is the heroine’s flight from 
Venice as a self-appointed envoy to Rome, with 
her pursuit and capture by agents of the Council 
of Ten. Characters of historic interest, such as 
Fra Paolo and Paul Veronese, play conspicuous 
parts in the unfolding of the plot. The author. 
knows her Venice well, and her pages abound with 
highly colored passages describing the life of the 
city three hundred years ago, and picturing the 
canals and public squares, the churches, palaces 
and governmental buildings under varying condi- 
tions of light and shade. The story ends with 
Paul the Fifth’s removal of his ineffective edict 
against Venice—one of the landmarks in the re- 
ey history of mankind. (The Century Co.; 

1.50.) 


Oxive GaRNeTT is the name of a young English- 
woman who has written some artistic and interest- 
ing stories of life in St. Petersburg which have 
received so much attention at home as to lead to 
their publication now in this country, under the 
title ““ Petersburg Tales.” The stories are of offi- 
cial and revolutionary life in the Russian capital, 
and are distinguished by sympathy with the re- 
volting people and by the highest skill in their 
telling. There are four of them: the story of a 
woman prisoner abused and then murdered by the 
prison governor; the story of a swindling blind 
man enabled to maintain his beggary by official 
protection; the story of a philosopher of revolu- 
tion and democracy who had outlived his time; 
and one of Russo-English political life told with 
subtle analysis of character and motive. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.; $1.50.) 








Tue Poetry OF THE Psatms. By Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D.—Professor Van Dyke, of Princeton, 
announces his little book “as a brief and simple 
introduction to the study of the Psalms in English, 
as poetry.” Most- readers, after getting the drift 
of the Professor’s enthusiastic introduction, will 
find a new meaning and sublimity in the Psalter, 
and a keener delight in the noble translation, which 
is one of the triumphs of the seventeenth century 
literature. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.; 60 cents.) 





In THE Days oF ALFRED THE GREAT. By Eva 
March Tappan.—The name of Alfred the Great, 
always one to conjure with, will be more before 
the public than ever, on account-of thé*approach- 
ing one thousandth anniversary. The old, familiar 
stories of Alfred are all here together, with very 
much new material translated from _ original 
sources by the author. All is written in perfect 
English, which is effectually aided by the spirited 
illustrations of Mr. Kennedy. This book i¢*bound 
4 be ‘ classic for the young. (Lee & Shepard; 

1.00. 





Ranpy’s Summer. By Amy. Brooks.—Randy, 
the heroine, is a pretty country girl of fourteen, 
and Prue, her dear little mischief-making sister, 
who occupies almost as prominent a place in the 
story as Randy herself, much younger. The story 
of their summer is one of plain, wholesome life, 
with sufficient incident to sustain the interest, and 
drollery enough to amuse. (Lee & Shepard; $1.) 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


ROWNEY’ S ENGLISH 


WATER COLORS. 


tne seababe abet. 





NEW SCHOOL OUTFIT. 








Handsome Japanned Tin Box, 6 divisions, fitted complete with 12 assorted Half Pans 
of Rowney’s Moist Water Colors, Red Sable and Camels’ Hair Brushes, etc. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


GEO. ROWNEY & CO., Artists’ Colormen, 


American Office, Room 36, Tribune Building, New York. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American Market and are sold 
by dealers throughout the country. 
These colors are now admittedly the STANDARD AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLORS, and to-day 
rank FIRST in QUALITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 
When originating this now popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived the idea of furnishing QUANTITY 


with quatity. Since then, all leading manufacturers have adopted our sizes. 


Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimonials as to the superiority of 
Le Mesurier Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott Daingerfield, Wordsworth Thompson, A. T. 
Bricher, Childe Hassam, and many other of the foremost American artists. 


MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY 6& SON, 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, Palest 
House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


MASURY’S PAINTS, VARNISHES AND COLORS ALL LAST THE LONCEST! 


Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars. 


44 to 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Av., CHICAGO. 
(Factories : Pearl, Plymouth, _ Jay.and John Streets, Brooklyn. ) 


Five Awards at’ the World’s Fair. 


HS>SHHHSHHHSHSHSHHSHPHHSHPH>H hb hhh hhh PHSSHHSS 
PYROGRAPHY OR BURNT WOOD. 3 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, $3.50. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE P. 33. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
146 WABASH AVENUE - - CHICAGO. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 











School of Industrial Art of the 


Pennsylvania Museum 2 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia. 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 


Illustration, Archilecture, Decorative Painting and | 


Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles. 
L. W. MILLER, Principal. 


LEARN ILLUSTRATING! 


Newspaper Sketching, Magazine Illustrating taught b 
mail. dapted to all. Individual instruction and criti- 
cism same as our resident school. Best methods. Pre- 
pares queckly for profitable work. Write for particulars. 

National Correspondence School of rang, 
3 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL, 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


(Elevator Entrance, West 15th St.) 


# # DECORATIONS # DESIGNS * »* 
Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and four, 
about classes and work. 

Studio open to visitors Saturdays from two until six. 


Mr. FranK Townsend Hvtchens’ 


Winter Class will open on Nov. 5, 1900. 
INSTRUCTION IN 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, and _ Illustration. 
COSTUME MODELS. 
Tuition, $10.00 per Month. 
Studios: 849 and 850 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati. 


33d Year. Sept. 24, 1900, to May 25, 1901. 
Endowments, $393,000 Tuition Fee, $20. 
Five Life Classes. Drawing and Painting. 
Frank Duveneck, oble, 


T.S.N 
L. H. Meakin, and J. H. Sharp. 
Modelling? Cc. J. Barnhorn. Carving: W. H. Fry. 


Also a Summer Term of ten weeks from middle of Jurte. 
For circulars, write A. f. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 


Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


Will resume her Classes in Oil and Water Color 
Illustrating and Miniature Painting, Sept. rst. 

















V. Nowottny, 





For particulars apply to her, at 














913 Seventh Avenue, New York. | 








Practically 
Taught 


ILLUSTRATIN 





H.Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 W. 34th St., W. Y. 


MRS. E. M. SCOTT 


Will resume her classes in 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


NOVEMBER 2, 
At her Studio, 142 East 18th Street, New York. 


Special terms made for those wishing to study 
by the month. 


A TEXT BOOK ON PERSPECTIVE 


PLAIN, EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE, PRACTICAL 
44 emateeteiee including EXTRA LARGE 
SERTED PLATES. 
an mea $1.00, postpaid. 


Book may be returned if purchaser is dissatisfied, and 
money will be refunded. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Box 2801, Battle Creek, Mich. 




















ESTABLISHED 1877. 


Coe Osgood Art Schoo. 


Pupils can enter at any time. 
Se ea) 
TERMS: $1.00, 3 hours’ Lesson; or, 6 Lessons, $5.00. 


OSGOOD RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
FOR CHINA PAINTERS, tt ttt 


Osgood’s Standard Violet. 


bsolutely perfectincolor. New. Price per vial, 4oc. 


Osgood” s Standard Pink. 


e most beautiful pink ever introduced. 
can excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


Os Standard Jacque Rose. 


he rich, dark “ Tackue it Rose”’ effect can be produced 
with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


Improved Combination Box and Palette 


ow ready. A boon for china painters. Price, $3.50. 


Sixteenth Edition of the best and most successful book 
Roan China Painting ever eg entitled, ** How to 
ly Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, Dresden Colors and Gold to 

rays This book is a self-instructor. Illustrated and 
porn e tl 200 pages. Sent to any part of the United States, 
Canada, and Europe, postpaid, on receipt of price, 7§ cts. 


Lacroix and Dresden Colors, in powder. 


These colors have been reground and are Beast fine. 


FREE.—Forty-three page illustrated Catalogue upon 
mention of THE ART AMATEUR, containing complete 
— -list of all the Osgood Specialties and full directions 

or laying ground with powder colors. Address, 


Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
Principal Osgood Art School, 
{2 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Between Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for [len and Women are now open. 
They offer especial advantages for those who wish 
to draw and paint from the model and still life. 
Also for teachers and those wishing to pursue art 
professionally. Two criticisms are given daily. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRATION and 
COMPOSITION. There is also a special Class 
in DECORATION. 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
§2 East 23d Street, New York. 


COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and practical 
method. 
Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec- 


Nothing 





(Room 3 ) 


A. B. 





oratin, ne. 
en’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
mo .. form. 
Pure Roman Gold, etc 
“ Practical Hints on China Painting ” mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eric Pape School of Arrt.... 


Third Year—Oct. 1, 1900, to June 1, tgor. 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE, 
Painter and Illustrator. 
No examinations for admission. 
ponwing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
IHustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower-painting. 
Evening Life and iustration Class for men. 
Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 
For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary, 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES VOLKIIAR. 


Corona being convenient to the city and in a 








fine location, I shall form classes during the win- | 








ter for instruction in the pottery process at the | 


Pottery. For particulars, address 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, Corona, L. I. 
TERMS REASONABLE. 


PRATT INSTITUTE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
WALTER S. PERRY, M.A., 
Day AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


Forty-seven Classes as follows: Six in Elementary 
and Advanced Cast Drawing ; five in Drawing and Paint- 
ing from the Head ; four in Drawing and Painting from 
the Figure; four in Clay-Modeling from Cast and Life ; 
three in Freehand Perspective and Sketching; three in 
Figure Sketching ; four in Design ; four in Composition ; 
five in Oil and Water-Color Painting ; three in Wood- 
Carving; four in Architectural Drawing; two in Silver- 
Chasing ; alsoclassesin Normal Art Training, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, and the History of Art. 

All regular courses are organized in September. 

Three terms a year of twelve weeks each. 


Tuition Fees: $5.00, $10.00, and $15.00 per Term. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, 


Sec’y Pratt Institute. 


Director. 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD 


SCHOOL OF ART WOOD CARVING, 
96 Fifth Avenuc, New York City. 


Pupils can enter 


Open from October first to June first. 
Send for cir- 


at anytime. Materials and tools for sale. 
cular. 


KARL VON RYDINGSVARD (formerly Director of 
Wood Carving at Teachers’ College. New York City). 


MISS CORNELIA E. CADY 


WILL REOPEN HER STUDIO, 
142 WEST i2s5th STREET, 


NOVEMBER 8. 


Class and private lessons in Oil and Water Color, Floren- 
tine Tapestry painting, and French Fan Decorations. 
Particulars sent on application. 


Miss ALETHEA H. PLATT, 


Pupil of Mr. HENRY B. SNELL. 


Classes in Oil and Water Color. 


VAN DYCK STUDIOS, 
Eighth Avenve and 56th Sirect, . . 








New York. 








«SCHOOL OF... 


DRA WING 
anv PAINTING. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


Instructors. Scholarships. 
E. C. TARBELL, ) Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
- W. BENSON, and ship for Men and Women ; 
PHILIP HALE, } Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar- 
B. L. PRATT, Modelling. | ship; Ten Free Scholar- 


Mrs. WM. STONE, 

Decorative Designs. = 
E.W. EMERSON, Anatomy. For circulars and terms, 
A. K. CROSS, Perspective address 


25th Year. Miss EMILY DANFORTH NORCROSS, Manager. 


GEORGE T. CObbINS. 


_ Instruction in Water Colors and China Decoration, 
Miniature and Figure Painting. Original Designs in 
Water Colors. Collins’ Colors in Powder. 


Mail orders solicited and promptly filled. 


ships; Six Cash Prizes. 














Terms for Lessons and Price of Studies sent on application. 


Studio: 51 East 20th Street, 
Bet, Broadway and Fourth Ave , NEW YORK. 


THE F. E. HALL ART SCHOOL 
36 East 23d Street, New York. 

THE HALL KERAMIC COLORS are the finest powder 
colors on the market; REQUIRE NO GRINDING OR SIFTING; 
endorsed throughout the United States; liberal quantity 
in 10-¢ent bottles; complete working china outfit, 20 colors, 
Gold, Brushes, etc., x3 oo, postpaid. 

LESSONS BY [i : successful method. White China 
and all Art Supplies; China Fired Daily, 12 years’ experi- 
ence; unvarying success. Send for price lists. 


MISS DOROTHEA WARREN. 


Classes in China Painting and Water Colors. 
Original designs in watercolorsforsale. Designs 








| for Oriental Keramic work a specialty. 


| 


| 


Studio: 314 PEPPER BUILDING, 
gth and Locust Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Art AMATEUR. 
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CHEST WITH APPLIED EMBOSSED LEATHER. 


(For the designs for the front panels see the October issue.) 






































Copyright, John W. Van Oost, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


BY 


AS ‘‘MIRANDA.”’ 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. GIBBON 





Supplement to The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square. New York 








